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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 
sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


Maassachurel Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 














Over 1,000 licensed rep- 


resentatives sell Reliance 
Policies in 25 states and 


the District of Columbia. 










RELIANCE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


MORE THAN $470,000,000 OF 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 












ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 


wishes. 





W. C. JENNINGS, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 




















46th Year of Service... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 

mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service. .. . Has paid over $123,000,900 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,000,000 
for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ 
ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement 
Income, and other up-to-date forms 
Agency opportunities with complete train 
ing for those qualified. 


@ THE e 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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OUT 
IN 
FRONT 


W. F. WINTERBLE 


Director of Agencies, 
Bankers Life 
Company 
and 
Chairman 
Agency Section, 
A. L. C. 


In overseas service as first lieutenant 333rd Field Artillery, 86th 
Division. 


W. F. Winterble, director of agencies of the Bankers Life 
Company since March 8, 1937, has devoted his entire busi- 
ness career to the Bankers Life Company. As a very young 
man, just out of the University of Minnesota, he began carry- 
ing a Bankers Life rate book in 1916 as a member of the com- 
pany's Minneapolis, Minnesota, agency. This was not, how- 
ever, his first contact with the Bankers Life. His father, C. H. 
Winterble, had been a Bankers Life man already for several 
years and had transferred to his son considerable of his own 
enthusiasm for the company. The senior Mr. Winterble, lo- 
cated then, as now, in Primghar, lowa, had not neglected to 
acquaint his son with the fact that it was his Bankers Life 
income which made son "Bill's" education possible. 


After a short time in the Minneapolis Agency, Mr. 
Winterble returned to Primghar to work with his father, and 
was so engaged at the outbreak of the World War. He 
enlisted almost immediately and saw service overseas as a 
First Lieutenant in the 333rd Field Artillery of the 86th Divi- 


sion. 


Upon his discharge from the army in January, 1919, he 
went to Richland Center, Wisconsin, as a salesman in the 
Bankers Life Agency at La Crosse. In the next few years he 
proved himself as a salesman, and on May I, 1923, he was 
appointed agency manager for the territory. In July of the 
same year Mr. Winterble moved his headquarters to Madi- 
son, where they remained until May, 1934, when he was 
called into the home office as superintendent of agencies. 
In March, 1937, he was named director of agencies. 
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HAPPINESS FOR SALE 


The doubting Thomas’ of the world will cast a su- 
percilious eye on that phrase, but the real Life 
Underwriter is taking inventory with that in mind. 
Checking here, planning to rebuild there, discard- 
ing some obsolete sales method and over all in- 
corporating the selling of happiness—the happi- 
ness of the young child, the widowed mother, the 
man or woman of sunset years no longer capable 
of self-support. 

Are you satisfied with the outlook of your future? 
Does your inventory check in the black? For more 
than a third of a century Peoples Life agency 
officials have been helping men find the successful 
answer in “Happiness for Sale”, via the life policy. 
You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 














What Books Are You 
Reading on Life Insurance? 


With cooler weather and more leisure mo- 
ments you will wish to add to your knowl- 
edge, to sharpen your sales approach. May 
we suggest: 


THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By WILLIAM BREIBY 


A leading producer and student of the busi- 
ness, who has read in the last twelve years 
practically every thesis on Life Insurance in 
English, French, German and Italian, says 
that he believes The Essence of Life Insur- 
ance by Breiby is the most important and 
necessary book from the point of view of the 
life underwriter. 


Make it a point to read and absorb the funda- 
mentals of the business as set forth by this 
great actuary. It is a non-technical book, on 
the technical phases of the business. You 
owe it to yourself to own and master this ex- 
cellent work. 


Price per copy, $1.50 


Order today from 


THE SPECTATOR 


CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














.... AND NOW TWO PLANS 


The first life insurance policy guaranteeing an 
“Income for Life” to the insured was launched by 
Fidelity on the day before Christmas in 1902, and 
quickly won widespread public acceptance. For 
twenty-three years it has been the basis of the 
appeal in Fidelity’s successful direct mail lead 
service. 


Among those interested in this plan were many, 
however, who could not meet the premium re- 
quirement. Fidelity has therefore announced an 
additional “Income for Life”’ plan providing $5.00 
a month, instead of $10.00, with $1000 of protec- 
tion, maturing at ages 55, 60 and 65, the same as 
its regular plan and at a premium level within 
reach of this wider market. 


i es MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuiont 











HOW ARE 
THE RESOLUTIONS 
HOLDING UP? 


Of course you resolved to see more people in 
1940 . . . to do more canvassing. 

Are you? 

Here’s hoping you are ... because people are 
entitled to your counsel, to the benefit of your 
experience, in preparing their life insurance plans. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
C. 


























The 


(CoLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The COLONIAL patriot, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, said: “We mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honour.” 


Next to this is Life Insurance! 
OVER 115 MILLION IN FORCE 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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“Beware of Greeks Bearing Gifts” 


HE managers of any institution serving our national economic 

life whose transactions reach into the billions and into the 

furthest corners of the country geographically, must expect 
that their enterprise will be under the continual and vigilant 
scrutiny of the critical minded from many walks of life. They 
must expect that while a due proportion of the criticism from 
outside sources will be constructive and, therefore, worthy of 
utilization by the industry, nevertheless, the great majority of 
this gratuitous advice or public demand, will be destructive and 
based on misinformation or selfish aims. 

Particularly must every institution be wary of suggestions ad- 
vanced by political demagogues, even those which purport to 
permit more substantial and more assured profit therein by the 
introduction of another statute or another bureau. Never was the 
Roman admonition “To beware of Greeks bearing gifts,” more 
significant, for from these generous appearing gestures have come 
into industries much of the subsequent restrictive legislation and 
bureaucracy which now threatens the fundamental structure of 
the American social and economic doctrine—a doctrine which has 
permitted, for over a century and a half, men and women to 
advance from every strata of society, even the lowliest, to stations 
of power and influence. 

In the realm of logic and metaphysics, the most pernicious 
attacks on sound doctrine emanate from smoothly worded argu- 
ments replete with harmless seeming but vicious inclusions of 
fallacies. Because these fallacies are not a part of the primary 
statement, they are undetected and allowed to go unchallenged 
to the ultimate confusion of those who would arrive at a reason- 
able conclusion. 

So it is in the political and business world. How often do 
business leaders tolerate and accept parenthetical inclusions of 
ill conceived proposals in the speeches of their political favorites 
and so let go unchallenged subversive propaganda in order to 
advance either the proponent or his main topic among a larger 
numerical group of voters. Yet, these same side suggestions sub- 
sequently become barbs which rip gaping holes in the citadel of 
private enterprise. 

The insurance business has suffered because of an over com- 
placency when the politically ambitious offer suggestions on how 
the insurance business would be better managed through some 
added governmental intervention. There has been too little objec- 
tive thinking, action and discussion by insurance leaders when 
public attention is drawn to some criticism, ill advised or not, 
of their business. 

The time seems opportune for the insurance business to take 
stock of itself, to study the present force of established antago- 
nistic agencies whether privately or publicly directed. It seems 
wise to ascertain from what source and upon what failure within 
the business, if any, these activities were initiated and festered. 
It also seems necessary to the future success of privately oper- 
ated insurance companies to seek the basic cause of propaganda 
which, if unchecked, will bring further burdens and restrictions 
to the free control of the private insurance business. 


bf he A 
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UNDERWRITING WAR RISKS 











By C.F.B. RICHARDSON 


Actuarial Dept., Union Central Life 


A discussion of the general 
effects of the current and 
last World Wars on the 
business of life insurance 
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HIS subject may be considered 
ate four general headings: 

(1) Mortality and extra premi- 
ums for war risk; (2) War clauses 
—their scope and certain legal 
aspects thereof; (3) Types of cases 
requiring a war clause; (4) Gen- 
eral effects of war on the business 
of Life Insurance. 


Mortality and Extra Premiums 


There is remarkably little infor- 
mation as to the mortality in the 
Great War, except for two papers: 
(1) Mortality of the Prudential of 
England under Industrial policies 
from 1913 to 1917 by Sir Joseph 
Burns, JIA 51 p. 69; (2) War and 
Influenza Mortality of the Sun Life 
of Canada by R. D. Baldwin, TASA 
39 p. 297. 

The experience of the Prudential 
of England under Industrial busi- 
ness was recently extended to cover 
1918 and 1919, the figures being 
given on p. 97 of the Report of the 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
relating to the need for a New Mor- 
tality Table. It shows the following 
excess death rates per thousand, 
including both war and influenza 
deaths, no indication being given 
of the relative proportions of in- 
fluenza and war deaths. It appears 
that until 1918 and 1919 the excess 
deaths were almost entirely due to 
warfare. (See next page). 

It will be noted that there is 
great variation by age and the 
maximum extra mortality up to 
1917, which might be regarded as 
solely due to warfare, was 43.94 
per thousand. 

Mr. Baldwin considered five 
separate groups, the two most im- 
portant being business issued from 
1904-1914 and the business during 
the war with war extras. The first 
group showed during 1914-1919 an 
extra mortality of $2.23 per thou- 
sand of which about two-thirds was 
due to war deaths and one-third to 
influenza deaths, so the cost of war 
risk on regular business in force 
at outbreak of war might be taken 
as very roughly $1.50 per thousand 
under that experience, which ap- 
plies to a country which was ac- 
tively engaged in the war from the 
outset with all its strength. The 
second group, which consists en- 
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Excess Deaths per Thousand, Prudential in England 








\ge 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
18 11.27 15.54 9.81 5.71 1.07 
20 16.60 33.83 43.94 50.07 5.72 
25 9.35 21.31 30.66 35.77 9.72 
30 6.67 14.16 21.02 27.17 8.51 
35 4.76 8.46 14.55 18.84 5.49 
40 3.21 3.54 6.54 8.89 2.42 
45 1.37 0.09 0.33 1.82 — 
50 2.99 0.69 34 —— 
tirely of men on active service Student Pilots training in Can- 


shows an extra mortality of $46.94 
per thousand, all of which was due 
to war service, the average extra 
premium charged being $52. 

It must be emphasized that these 
figures cannot necessarily be ap- 
plied under present conditions for 
several reasons: (1) Civilian casu- 
alties will probably be higher due 
to bombing hazards, although this 
is not likely to apply to a country 
like the United States, so far dis- 
tant from Europe. (2) Army and 
Navy casualties from air bombings 
will be much higher, even among 
those not engaged in the air forces. 
(3) Due to the development of war 
machinery of all kinds, the casu- 
alty rate among the active forces 
may be much greater than in the 
World War. (4) The hazard among 
the air forces is terrific and could 
hardly be covered on any terms. 
(5) As Baldwin points out, epi- 
demics frequently follow wars, and 
the influenza epidemics cost U. S. 
companies far greater losses than 
the actual war deaths. Pearce 
Shepherd in his discussion of Bald- 
win’s paper mentions the possibil- 
ity that an epidemic might in 
future be of a different character 
and instead of striking at the 
young ages, it might take its toll 
at all ages. It, therefore, appears 
necessary to retain considerable 
safety margins in arriving at extra 
premiums for war service in order 
to cover these unpredictable fac- 
tors. 

The Canadian Companies have 
adopted the following scale of ex- 
tras to cover war service in the 
present European war: 


Class of Risk Extra Per $1,000 


Military Service (other than 
Aviation, Army Medical Corps 
OS OP eae $90 

Army Medical Corps ......... 40 

een 25 


Non-combatant units such as 
Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., K. 
gg ESP Ree ae Ne 
Naval Service excluding Subma- 
Sra: 50 Minimum 
Mercantile ET Wad a innulha-<.< 25 
Civilian Travel and Residence 
outside North and South 
RS ES po ae 10 Minimum 
(Depending on 
length of trav- 
el or residence) 





Oi 550080000 «040 mete Sen 60 
Active Service with Air Corps 

(covered only under policies 

carrying aviation clauses giv- 

ing right to full coverage).. 150 

It is noted that Submarine Ser- 
vice is excluded and one would 
think that mine-laying and mine- 
sweeping should also be excluded. 
Air Service will not be covered on 
any terms on new business. 

In England, so far, it appears 
that Life Companies are quoting 
extras of $50 per thousand to cover 
civilian and military risks, exclud- 
ing aviation, outside Great Britain, 
and $10 per thousand to provide 
full coverage for all war risks for 
civilians living in Great Britain. 

This summarizes about all the 
information I have been able to 
find on the questions of mortality 
and extra premiums. 


War Clauses 


In this country we are, of course, 
regulated in the matter of exclu- 
sion clauses both by the law and 
the attitude of the insurance de- 
partments. Before considering the 
position in the United States it 
may be instructive to review briefly 
the situation in Great Britain and 
Canada. In England the companies 
have adopted a war clause which 
restricts the benefit to the premi- 
ums without interest, «less divi- 
dends paid in cash, or the cash 
value if greater, in event of death 
arising “either directly or indi- 
rectly from any war whether war 
be declared or not.” This is a very 
wide clause and a number of cases 
immediately come to mind in which 
the company’s liability is not pre- 
cisely defined. (1) How long after 
the wounding, or gassing must 
death occur in order to be held as 
having arisen from the war? (2) 
What is the position in event of 
death resulting from action by the 
defense forces in England against 
enemy aircraft, for instance by 
anti-aircraft shell splinters, the 
dropping of a bomb by a British 
plane when fighting an enemy 
plane, or from machine gun fire 








under the same circumstances? 
(3) What is the position in case of 
death in an accident resulting from 
blackout conditions? Presumably 
the clause has been made wide de- 
liberately so that the companies 
may interpret it in the light of 
experience. After all, they do not 
yet know what they are up against. 


The Canadian Clause 


The latest draft of the Canadian 
clause covers naval or military ser- 
vice (but not air service) within 


Canada or continental United 
States, which are called “Home 
Areas.” It excludes death from 


(a) naval or military service out- 
side Home Areas, or within six 
months after such service. (b) Air 
service within the Home Areas with 
the naval, military or air forces or 
in aviation training. (c) Air ser- 
vice outside Home Areas, or within 
six months after such service. (d) 
Civilian travel or residence outside 
the Home Areas if death occurs as 
a direct or indirect result of insur- 
rection or war whether war is de- 
clared or not. The insured is al- 
lowed the option of paying an extra 
premium to obtain full coverage 
under all these four exclusions ex- 
cept for air service outside Home 
Areas. In defining the Home Areas 
the phrase “within the Dominion 
of Canada and Continental United 
States of America” was used and 
may be extended by some com- 
panies to include “Newfoundland, 
Bermuda and any island of the 
West Indies.” The term “territorial 
waters” was not used as it could 
be interpreted in several ways. Ter- 
ritorial waters is generally held to 
be within three nautical units of 
the coastline, measured from low 
water mark. As regards air ser- 
vice within Home Areas, it is in- 
tended that any civilian aviation 
hazards be excluded, if desired, 
under a separate aviation clause, 
but some companies may prefer to 
cover this in a combined clause by 
excluding under (b) all aviation 
except fare-paying passengers on 
regular airlines. The clause does 
not refer to any extra premium 
after the first, it being assumed 
that this will be covered in the 
extra premium notice or receipt or 
otherwise. I feel that it is much 
better to cover this in the clause 
itself, especially as the extra pre- 
mium is not payable on the same 
date as the regular premium, but 
“during the insured’s lifetime or 
prior to the expiration of ninety 
days after enlistment” in the case 
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of war service abroad, “prior to the 
flight from which death results” 
under (b), and “prior to departure 
from the Home Areas” under civil- 
ian travel abroad; the usual grace 
period is allowed for payment of 
the extra premium. The clause per- 
mits full coverage for the full sum 
assured on payment of an extra, 
but may be amended, if necessary, 
to permit this only in respect of 
part of the sum assured. For in- 
stance, the company might wish to 
restrict war risks to $5,000. 


Practice of U. S. Companies 


Coming now to the position in 
this country, the attitude of the 
state departments will place defi- 
nite limits as to the scope of the 
clauses which may be used at the 
present time, although it seems 
probable that there would be a more 
liberal attitude if this country de- 
clared war. The recent action of 
the Commissioners in consulting 
with the life insurance companies 
through their recognized associa- 
tions, with a view to co-operation 
and greater uniformity of practice, 
is most praiseworthy and this 
method of round table conferences, 
if continued, might well produce 
valuable results for the institution 
of life insurance as a whole. Ac- 
cording to the statement issued 
after the joint meeting in Chicago 
last October, war clauses may, 
within statutory limits, restrict 
benefits to persons (1) who may 
serve in the military, naval or air 
forces of any foreign country at 
war, (2) who may serve in civilian 
units auxiliary to the armed forces 
of any foreign country at war, (3) 
who may travel within. geographic 
units described in the policy. Ser- 
vice in military forces under (1) 
could apparently be excluded in 
most states during the life of the 
policy, but service in auxiliary 
units or civilian travel could appar- 
ently be excluded in most states 
only during the contestable period. 
This latter restriction appears to 
rest upon the unfortunate theory, 
so often challenged, that an exclu- 
sion of coverage is a contest of the 
policy. Note that aviation is not 
mentioned, it evidently being the 
intention that the regular practice 
as to aviation exclusion clauses will 
apply. There are, however, many 
cases involving war risk which also 
involve aviation risk which inci- 
dentally is by far the worst cate- 
gory of war risk, and it seems to 
be a much neater procedure to 
cover the whole thing in one clause. 
As to the wording of the clause, 
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several points arise. Under the 
military and naval service provi- 
sion, it is usual to exclude only 
service outside Continental United 
States and, in many cases, Canada. 
At least two states require that the 
exclusion as to military and naval 
service apply “in time of war.” 
Some clauses prohibit only service 
in the forces of a foreign country, 
while others prohibit all service 
outside the U. S., even in U. S. 
forces. If the State Departments 
will not permit us to exclude 
foreign service in U. S. forces, I 
think we must be quite strict in 
our underwriting. Many clauses 
exclude death occurring within six 
months after expiration of service, 
but at least one department objects 
to this and it may be necessary to 
state in the clause that only death 
occurring as a result of war ser- 
vice within that period is excluded. 
The use of the term “territorial 
waters” has been discussed above. 
In view of the recent statement of 
the President as to a 300-mile 
safety zone, it would probably be 
well to avoid the use of this term. 


Aviation Rules 


In the case of aviation, we should 
exclude training in addition to fly- 
ing for naval or military purposes. 
Here, of course, the question of the 
validity of aviation exclusion riders 
comes up in several states, although 
there would presumably be no ques- 
tion as to the exclusion of active 
service with air forces in wartime. 

Under the travel provision the 
clause should be so worded as to 
cover travel or residence in war 
areas and also service in auxiliary 
units such as Red Cross, Y.M.C.A.., 
etc. The limitation to two years is 
a serious handicap and will affect 
underwriting. 

It is, of course, necessary to state 
in the war clause that the incon- 
testable clause is amended. Some 
wordings except from _ incoriiest- 
ability “the provisions contained in 
the war clause,” while others except 
“the conditions relating to military 
or naval service in time of war.” 
The former wording is preferable 
if hazards relating to any or all 
service in auxiliary forces, civil- 
ian travel or aviation are included 
in the war clause but perhaps some 
states would not approve it. 

The clause may simply exclude 
coverage for war risks or allow the 
privilege of full coverage on pay- 
ment of extras or allow only partial 
coverage (in everything except avi- 
ation) on payment of extras. If 
either a full or partial coverage is 


allowed on payment of extras, sev- 
eral points arise. The clause may 
be added to large policies and it is 
desirable to limit the risk on war 
hazards, which involve an _ enor- 
mous extra mortality, to a small 
amount such as $5,000 or less. That 
can be arranged by including in 
the clause a provision to the effect 
that extra premiums may not be 
paid with respect to any portion 
of the sum assured in excess of the 
limit, any such provision being 
subject to the limited benefit pro- 
vided by the war clause. The pro- 
vision covering payment of extra 
premiums should make it clear as 
to the date when the first extra is 
payable and also the manner of re- 
newal. The first extra on military 
or naval hazard is usually payable 
within 60 or 90 days of joining up 
and it is advisable to provide for 
payment during the lifetime of the 
insured in order to eliminate anti- 
selection. Apparently no clauses 
giving the right to pay extras refer 
to the extended insurance provision 
but it seems to me to be desirable 
to mention in the war clause that 
the extended insurance provision is 
cancelled if extras are paid. 

The benefit paid under war 
clauses seems to vary. Most clauses 
give a return of all premiums with 
3 per cent interest plus cash value 
of additions, plus accumulated divi- 
dends on deposit. This is required 
by at least one state. Other clauses 
give no interest and some give only 
net premium or premiums less divi- 
dends paid in cash or applied, cash 
value of additions and accumula- 
tions being forfeited. The first 
type of benefit seems to be the best 
on practical grounds. 


Underwriting 


The following types of risks un- 
doubtedly require careful under- 
writing at the present time: 

(1) Foreign-born applicants resi- 
dent in U. S. 

Some companies are using a war 
clause on all foreign-born appli- 
cants, irrespective of whether they 
are U. S. citizens. Others are using 
a clause on aljens only and others 
still are using a clause on all aliens 
except those who have taken first 
papers, have established permanent 
residence here and show no inten- 
tion of returning to their native 
country. Apparently there is no 
law or treaty under which the U. S. 
Government could compel an alien 
to return to his native country to 
fight, even if called up, but of 
course he could respond to the call 
of his own free will or he could 
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volunteer. Perhaps the conserva- 
tive practice would be to place a 
war clause on all aliens. 

(2) U. S. Citizens traveling or 
residing abroad. 

In this case, there is a question 
as to where the line should be 
drawn. In view of the widespread 
activity of U-boats and armed raid- 
ers it might be well that no foreign 
travel at all, except by land or air 
in North or South America should 
be permitted. A more liberal atti- 
tude would be to permit travel to 
or residence in any part of the 
world except Europe, though there 
might be danger in the Near East. 
It will probably be necessary to 
consider each case on its merits, 
treatment depending on the places 
to be visited, mode of travel and 
probable length of stay. 

(3) Members of relief organiza- 
tions such as Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation Army, etc. 


Travel Restrictions 


The apparent intention of many 
states to limit travel restriction to 
two years makes it dangerous to in- 
sure, even with a war clause, any 
person who at the date of applica- 
tion for insurance contemplates ser- 
vice with any auxiliary unit such 
as Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., etc., with 
the combatant forces, since, the 
war might easily last more than 
two years. Some companies appar- 
ently intend using the war clause 
on all members of relief organiza- 
tions, whether active or inactive, 
and whether they intend to go to 
Europe or not. It is a little difficult 
to see what constitutes “member- 
ship” in such organizations. 

(4) Civil airplane pilots, student 
pilots and college students taking 
government aeronautic'§ training 
course. 

If the U. S. gets into the war, 
these classes would be the source of 
recruits for the air forces. In such 
an event it seems probable that 
active help from the U. S. would 
take the form of providing naval 
and air forces and since the war 
risk in the air forces is terrific, a 
war clause should be used on all 
these classes of risk if a conserva- 
tive attitude is taken. 

(5) College Students. 


In view of the government aero- 
nautic training course, which any 
student may take and of the plans 
to increase vastly the number of 
trainers, the companies run a dis- 
tinct danger of anti-selection on all 
college students. Obviously, a stu- 
dent contemplating taking the 








course could take out insurance 
first and later enroll for the course. 
It is an interesting question as to 
whether we should not use an avia- 
tion clause on all college students, 
although this may hardly be prac- 
ticable. It has been estimated by 
Hoskins that the chance of a stu- 
dent taking the course might be as 
high as one in eight and that the 
extra risk might be covered for $5 
per thousand, so if we take stu- 
dents without an aviation clause 
the civil risk ignored, allowing for 
anti-selection might be $1.00 per 
thousand. If the war risk is taken 
into account, the extra mortality 
involved would perhaps be twenty 
or thirty times higher. There is 
certainly a question as to whether 
college students should be given 
term insurance without an aviation 
clause. 

(6) Applicants engaged in mari- 
time occupations. 

For the same reasons as stated 
under No. (4), with the addition 
of the submarine and armed raider 
hazards, a war clause should be 
used in all these cases. 

(7) Members of the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard and students at West Point, 
Annapolis and the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connec- 
ticut. 


General Practice 


The general practice on these 
classes is to impose a war clause 
which, however, gives full coverage 
for war service in U. S. or Canada. 
Under some war clauses military 
or naval service is excluded only 
in the case of forces of a country 
other than U. S. A., although many 
clauses also exclude travel for two 
years. Unless military service of 
all kinds is excluded, I think we 
would require to limit the amount 
of insurance on this class to an 
amount of perhaps $5,000, or what- 
ever the company would contem- 
plate taking on a case presenting 
immediate war risk. 

(8) National Guard and Re- 
serves of Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, including 
members of the Citizens Military 
Training Corps, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, Officers Reserve 
Corp. 

In these cases similar considera- 
tions apply as in (7), but perhaps 
a rather more lenient view might 
be taken. However, if any of these 
cases are taken without a war 
clause the amount should be limited 
to such a figure as $5,000. The con- 





servative practice would be imposi- 
tion of a war clause on all. 

(9) Members of the C.C.C. 

There seems to be a general view 
that in event of U. S. going to war 
these people might be the first to 
be drafted and if that view be cor- 
rect they should not be insured 
without a war clause. 

If the company uses a war clause 
giving the insured the right to ob- 
tain coverage for war risk on pay- 
ment of an extra, the amount is- 
sued under such a clause should 
be limited to say $5,000, any excess 
being issued without such privilege. 
From the underwriting point of 
view, it would be desirable to 
eliminate the right to get naval 
and travel risks, excluding service 
in the air forces for reasons previ- 
ously stated. 


Practices of European Companies 


The practice of European com- 
panies in respect of war risk cover- 
age on policies issued in peace time 
may be of interest and the follow- 
ing information was obtained from 
a paper by Dr. Zwingli, Actuary of 
the Filipinos Life. 

In France most companies use 
the system called prorogation of 
the maturity date. Under endow- 
ments, the maturity date is de- 
ferred for such number of years 
that the reserve is reduced by 6% 
per cent of the sum assured, which 
amount is placed in a special war 
fund. The premiums continue at 
the original amount. On life poli- 
cies, the sum assured is reduced to 
such an amount as will release a 
reserve of 614 per cent of the sum 
assured. 

In Germany most companies 
cover war risks three months to 
one year after date of issue. In 
event of war, extras of from 6 per 
cent to 15 per cent are charged on 
new business and these extras con- 
tinue until all war losses have been 
covered. 

In Spain some companies cover 
war risks full from the second year 
while others do not cover them at 
all. 

In Belgium several systems are 
used. Some companies use the 
French system, others cover the 
risk without charge, others require 
extras in war time from 2% per 
cent to 5 per cent, while others pay 
a reduced benefit under all policies 
becoming claims by war, the reduc- 
tion being 3.75 per cent. 

In Italy insurance is controlled 
by the state. The largest company, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mutual Life Advertising 


begins the New Year with its timely appeal 











to the Representative’s natural calendar of 


sales opportunities. 


tere ts the January, 1940 
MESSAGE — in magazines with a total 
circulation of more than 4 millions, serving 
as the agents’ ideal introduction 4y their own 
Company to new prospects on whom they will 
soon call to discuss home budgeting and 


Life insurance. 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
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Home Budgeting Made Easy 


_— money is a great pleasure but 
a good many people find saving money a 
pleasure too. 

Have you determined the proper balance 
between spending and saving in your house 
hold? Perhaps the “Family Spending Guide™ 
can help you. This new kind of “‘budget”’ 
book, prepared by THe Murua. Lire 
INSURANCE ComMPANY OF NEw York, ts a 
simple but attractive 36 page aid to 


family accounting. It has been made 





available to those who are discussing life 
insurance plans with Murua. Lire agency 
representatives or who may wish to discuss 
such plans in the future, 

If you receive a card from one of these 
representatives mentioning the “Family 
Spending Guide’, take advantage of this 
free offer and welcome the one who calls 
to bring it. Or write at once to the 
address below and it will be supplied to 


you promptly. 


Sho Mutual Life 


Inourance Companyol Mew York 
/ 


34 Nadsoau Street, New York 






FIRST POLICY ISSUED 





FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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Two Life Companies Settle On 
Judge Crater’s Policies 


Into the Shadows 


When Joseph Force Crater, New 
York Supreme Court Justice, walked 
out of the Haas Restaurant on West 
45th Street, New York City, on the 
mild night of August 6, 1930, and 
stepped into a taxicab which turned 
down Broadway, through the glitter 
of Times Square and into the dim 


region beyond, he passed into a 
deeper obscurity which swallowed 
him up completely. That was the 


last time Judge Crater was seen be- 
fore he vanished, a disappearance 
which has intrigued blasé New York 
and mystified the entire country. 

Legends have multiplied about this 
puzzling disappearance and rumors 
of his return to life have mush- 
roomed periodically in varieus parts 
of the country, but today the mystery 
baffling as it was nearly a 
decade ago. 

Seven years later he was con- 
sidered, according to the courts, 
legally dead. And last week what 
may be the final chapter of the 
strange story of Judge Crater was 
written when an out-of-court settle- 
ment was made involving the pay- 
ment of $20,561 on three insurance 
policies on his life. 

Two of these policies, one for 
$5,000 and the other for $10,000, were 
with the Mutual Life of New York. 
These lapsed, shortly after Judge 
Crater’s. disappearance, for non-pay- 
ment of premiums and went to ex- 
tended term insurance expiring in 
1943, the total value of the first 
policy amounting to $5,000 and the 
second $10,561. A third policy, for 
$5,000, was with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. This also 
lapsed at approximately the same 
time and for the same reason, going 
to extended term insurance expiring 
in 1943 for the amount of $5,000. 

There was a fourth policy, in the 
amount of $10,000, issued also by the 
Mutual Life of New York on Septem- 
ber 12, 1929, which lapsed on Septem- 
ber 12, 1930, within the first policy 


is as 
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year and after the date of disappear- 
ance, due to non-payment of premium. 
This policy consequently became null 
and void. 

All four of these policies contained 
double indemnity provisions covering 
the death of Judge Crater resulting 
from bodily injury effected solely 
through accidental, violent and ex- 
ternal means. 

No claim had ever been made under 
any of the policies until the receipt 
of a claimant’s certificate dated June 
15, 1939—almost nine years after the 
disappearance or death of Judge 
Crater—signed by Mrs. Stella Crater 
Kunz, widow of the vanished jurist. 
This claim, covering the four policies, 
was received by the two life insur- 
ance companies on Friday, June 31, 
1939. 

On Monday, July 3, a summons and 
verified complaint was served on the 
two companies, demanding judgment 
for $60,000 (which included double 
indemnity), with interest from Au- 
gust 6, 1930, together with costs and 
disbursements of the action. The 
complaint sought double indemnity 
on the assumption that the disap- 
pearance of Judge Crater indicated 
that he had met death by external, 
violent and accidental means, with 





Joseph Force Crater 


the body disposed of by cremation or 
otherwise, making the production of 
the corpus delicti impossible. 


Out of Court 


Because of the institution of suit 
without opportunity to pass upon the 
claim for the face amount of the 
policies in force, the Mutual Life of 
New York and the Fidelity Mutuaj 
Life interposed an answer generally 
denying liability, although they had 
evidenced their willingness, if a 
reasonable opportunity were given 
them to pass upon the claim, of ful- 
filling their obligations. 

However, the out-of-court settle- 
ment of last week, between the two 
life companies and Mrs. Kunz, the 
latter represented by her attorney, 
Emil K. Ellis of New York City, re- 
sulted in the agreement on the part 
of the companies to pay Mrs. Kunz 
the total amount of $20,561 in full 
discharge of their obligations. This 
amount covered the face value of the 
three policies which were in force 
on an extended term basis and did 
not include either double indemnity 
or any part of the interest demanded 
as from August 6, 1930. The Mutual 
Life paid $15,561 and the Fidelity 
Mutual $5,000. 

Claim also had been made on the 
$10,000 policy of the Mutual Life 
which had lapsed shortly after the 
disappearance of the Judge, without 
having any extended term value. This 
claim was disposed of on the basis 
that death was not established to 
have occurred, if it did occur, until 
seven years after the date of dis- 
appearance. It would appear that 
had this policy been kept in force 
until the established date of death, 
it might have been subject to pay- 
ment on the same basis as the other 
three policies. 


35 to One Wager 


The two companies protected them- 
selves against the possibility of the 
reappearance of Judge Crater by 
insisting, as part of the settlement, 
on a surety bond for $23,500, for 
which the single premium of $675 is 
to be paid by Mrs. Kunz. This bond 
is being written by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore 
after a thorough inspection of the 
files of both life companies. The terms 
of the bond indicate, in other words, 
approximately a 35 to 1 wager that 
Judge Crater will not return to life. 

Much interest has been aroused, 
among not only insurance people but 
also laymen, by the terms of this 
settlement. Questions asked reveal 
the scope of this interest, as well as 
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the general lack of information con- 
cerning insurance company proc- 
esses. 

The seven-year period from the 
day of Judge Crater’s disappearance 
to the legal presumption of his death, 
for instance, has been confused with 
the agreement of the two companies 
to settle the litigation resulting from 
the action brought against them to 
recover on the policies. There is a 
distinction here, however, which is 
fundamental. 


Presumption of Death 


According to the settled New York 
State ruling, the presumption arising 
from seven years’ absence is that the 
death took place at the end of this 
period and such rule is subject to 
exception only if the seven years’ 
absence follows a catastrophe, occur- 
rence or hazard whereby the absent 
one was subjected to peril of his life 
of such a character that the evidence 
of death might be destroyed with 
death itself. Such, for example, as a 
disappearance following the Morro 
Castle fire or the Atlantic Coast 
hurricane of two years ago. 

This rule is not an isolated one 
but consistent with the rule adopted 
generally by the Eastern jurisdictions 
and by the United States Supreme 
Court. Its primary purpose is to 
clear the way for court actions, if 
required, to dispose of the disap- 
peared person’s property or other real 
assets. 

The position taken by the two life 
insurance companies involved in the 
Crater settlement is rather obvious 
from the terms of that settlement. 
There may be a virtual acknowledg- 
ment that Judge Crater is dead, in 
that claims on his outstanding poli- 
cies were paid his widow. There is 
not, however, a positive admission of 
his death, this being borne out by 
the proviso of the surety bond which 
will indemnify them against loss 
should the jurist reappear alive. 

Each case involving a disappeared 
person is settled on its own merits 
and with due consideration of the 
circumstances. If it is virtually cer- 
tain to the legal department of the 
life insurance company that death 
has occurred at one time or another 
during the seven-year period, the 
claims on outstanding policies are 
usually paid. 

The liability of the company for 
the payment of the amount of insur- 
ance in force at the end of the seven- 
year period arises, none the less, be- 
cause of the statutory presumption 
of death created for the purpose of 
permitting certain matters to be dis- 
posed of at the end of that time. But 
even in applying the rule of the pre- 
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"He's busy? Tell him | hope he’s not too busy to talk about the time 
when he won't be so busy.” 


sumption of death at the end of this 
period, it would be necessary that the 
disappearance be under such cir- 
cumstances as not to show some 
reason for the seven years’ absence 
inconsistent with the presumption 
that death had occurred. The corpus 
delicti, it seems, may be conspicuous 
by its absence, but insurance com- 
pany lawyers demand _ reasonable 
proof that there is one. 

A point worth noting is that, be- 
cause of this ruling which holds that 
death occurred at the end of the 
seven-year period, the companies 
maintain that they are not obligated 
to pay interest on policies on the lives 
of vanished persons during any or all 
of the seven-year interval. 


Furthermore, policies generally 





Stella Crater Kunz 


read that payment shall be made on 
due proof of claim. But prior to 
June 31, 1939, no claim had been 
entered covering the Crater policies. 

It would appear also that insurance 
companies could not with due regard 
to their policyholders’ interests pay 
even the amount of insurance in 
force at the end of the seven-year 
period without protecting themselves 
by requiring a bond to indemnify 
against loss should the missing per- 
son emulate Enoch Arden and return 
to known existence. This procedure, 
as we have seen, the Mutual Life and 
the Fidelity Mutual followed. 


Baffled Investigators 


Extensive investigation by both 
the insurance companies and_ the 
police failed utterly to disclose a 
scintilla of evidence as to either the 
date or the manner of Judge Crater’s 
death, if he is dead. 

As for the claim made for double 
indemnity on Judge Crater’s policies, 
this was based chiefly on the asser- 
tion that the jurist had been mur- 
dered on the night he disappeared. It 
was the contention of Mrs. Kunz’ 
attorney, Mr. Ellis, that this could 
be proved. Two witnesses, it seemed, 
could establish that the Judge was 
murdered that night, one such wit- 
ness being supposed to have moved 
to Florida and the other alleged to 
have become insane as a result of 
her connection with the case. 


—DAVID PORTER 
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TNEC Investigators 
Rile A.L.C. Counsel 


Attempt which was made last week 
in Chicago by two investigators for 
the SEC to inspect files in the office 
of Col. Charles Burton Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel for the 
American Life Convention, of privi- 
leged correspondence with members 
of Congress, is reported to have 
caused an explosion which, our Chi- 
cago correspondent advises, might 
bring about a congressional demand 
that the SEC drop its investigation of 
the insurance business. The SEC has 
ealled in its corps of investigators 
following Col. Robbins’ refusal to 
accede to the demand or to be bluffed 
by the reported threat that a subpoena 
would be issued. 

In quarters which are well in- 
formed it is said that members of 
congress will ask for a special inves- 
tigating committee to investigate the 
investigating committee. 

Also, from every part of the coun- 
try Col. Robbins has received letters 
and telegrams from trade and busi- 
ness leaders commending him for his 
stand in refusing to turn over his 
files. Upwards of 40 or 50 congress- 
men have told him that because of his 
stand in not violating the trust of his 
office and their congressional immu- 
nity he can bank on their support to 
forestall any attempt to continue the 
SEC investigation of insurance. 

The incident occurred last week. On 
last Monday, H. A. Bloomquist, re- 
puted head of the: contingent of SEC 
investigators who were working in 
and out of Chicago for several weeks, 
called at the convention’s offices and 
asked to see Col. Robbins’ files con- 
taining letters and correspondence 
with members of congress. Col. Rob- 
bins, who is known for his diplomacy 
and his quiet manner, refused to turn 
them over saying they were privileged 
and that he was standing on his con- 
stitutional rights in refusing. 

Mr. Bloomquist returned on 
Wednesday with Charles E. Greaney, 
said to have been another investiga- 
tor, and made a demand on Col. Rob- 
bins to “turn them over at once.” On 
this visit, he is reported to have 
shown Col. Robbins a telegram from 
the SEC advising him to tell Col. Rob- 
bins that unless the files were turned 
over at once a subpoena would be is- 
sued and that he (Bloomquist) should 
warn Col. Robbins not to destroy or 
remove the questioned correspondence 
pending issuance of a subpena. 

Col. Robbins, whose career takes in 
service in the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, the Mexi- 
ean Border and the World War, be- 
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“Exaggerated” 
Says Gesell 


As The Spectator went to press on 
January 16 we were informed by T.N.E.C. 
representatives that a formal statement 
on the Chicago incident would be forth- 
coming in a few days. According to Ger- 
hard Gesell, SEC attorney who has been 
acting as counsel for the monopoly com- 
mittee, the affair at Chicago, where an 
SEC investigator asked to inspect the 
correspondence files of the American Life 
Convention, has been "grossly exagger- 
ated" in press reports. It was not indi- 
cated by Mr. Gesell that the SEC had 
any subpeona powers in a case of this sort 
or that its investigators would ask the 
TNEC to issue them. 








sides being Assistant Secretary of 
War during the President Coolidge 
administration and being at present 
commander of the 349th Iowa Reserve 
Infantry, is reported to have served 
the investigators with a heated reply 
that firmly reiterated his rights and 
determination to protect them. 

It was then that Col. Robbins de- 
cided to fight the SEC with its own 
medicine, i.e., with generous doses of 
publicity. To the newspapers in Chi- 
cago, the wire press associations and 
the trade press stationed there, he 
gave the story. It made the headlines 
from coast to coast. 

Upwards of 40 or 50 members of 
the two houses in Washington aroused 
by the incident, are understood to 
have declared they will oppose any at- 
tempt of the administration to secure 
passage of the Wagner Bill for fed- 
eral annuities, and that they will 
block attempts to set up a federal ad- 
ministrator to regulate the insurance 
business. 

That the investigator’s tactics did 
not have the approval of Senator Jos- 





Col. C. B. Robbins 





eph C. O’Mahoney and other members 
of the TNEC committee, is seen from 
statements which they permitted to be 
issued. Senator O’Mahoney declared 
that Col. Robbins was to be com- 
mended for his stand. “This is the 
first direct word I have had that 
agents for the SEC have threatened 
to use subpoenas to seize correspon- 
dence that insurance people may have 
had with members of congress. The 
committee has not authorized any sub- 
peona to be issued, and you can say 
that I personally will oppose any 
such request. 

“Any citizen of the United States 
has a perfect right to address a letter 
to his congressman or senator and 
present his views as he may see fit on 
any subject that concerns him and 
his welfare. That is his constitutional 
right. Our committee will never per- 
mit a subpena to be issued in violation 
of that right.” 

Representative B. Carroll Reece, a 
member of the O’Mahoney committee 
and in charge of issuing subpoenas 
said that if a request were made it 
would never be approved by him. 


Plans Completed for 
Investment Seminar 


Final plans have been announced 
for the Life Officers Investment Semi- 
nar, a new institution for advanced 
study of the investment phase of life 
insurance company operation, to be 
held for two weeks next July at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Investment officers and other execu- 
tives of a large number of life insur- 
ance companies throughout the United 
States and Canada are expected to 
attend. 

Dr. H. C. Sauvain, professor of 
finance, Indiana University, will serve 
as director of the Seminar and Colonel 
C. B. Robins, Manager and General 
Counsel, American Life Convention, 
as associate director. The American 
Life Convention, together with the 
Indiana University school of business, 
is sponsoring the Seminar, the first 
session of which will be in the nature 
of an experiment. 

The curriculum for the opening 
program next summer includes three 
basic lecture courses. One will be 
devoted to a study of the banking and 
credit system of the United States. A 
second will be concerned with prob- 
lems of lending on real estate mort- 
gages, both urban and rural, and the 
third course will deal with contempo- 
rary economic topics. The afternoons 
will be given over to study of tech- 
niques of security analysis and prac- 
tical investment problems. 
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Executive Changes 
By New York Life 


Four executive promotions were 
approved by the agency committee of 
the New York Life board of directors 
at the December meeting. Vice-Presi- 
dent L. Seton Lindsay, for many 
years first assistant to Walker Buck- 
ner, was placed in general charge of 
all agency affairs of the company. 
Vice-President F. A. Wickett was 
named as chief field assistant to Vice- 
President Lindsay, Vice-President 
Charles H. Langmuir became chief 
home office assistant as well as 
assistant to Vice-Presidents Lindsay 
and Wickett in field affairs and Vice- 
President Griffin M. Lovelace was 
placed in charge of advertising and 
publicity, sales literature and educa- 
tional matters under the direction of 
the chairman of the board or the 
president of the company. 

Mr. Lindsay, whose father, C. 
Seton Lindsay served the company in 
the Far East as resident manager, in 
Great Britain and Ireland as general 
manager and later in the home office, 
entered the service of the New York 
Life at the age of 19 in 1898, in the 
London, England, office. He soon 
transferred his activities to the field 
and in 1901 moved to Chicago where 
he was appointed agency organizer. 

During the following eight years, 
Mr. Lindsay made an enviable record 
in agency work in the West and 
earned promotion to the post of 
supervisor of the Northwest covering 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, British 
Columbia and Alaska. Only five 
months after this promotion he was 
made supervisor at large and was 
transferred to the home office in 
charge of new organization. He was 
elected second vice-president in 1925 
and moved to the position of vice- 
president six years later, having 
earlier served in the capacity of 
superintendent of agencies. He has 
served as secretary of the agency 
committee since December, 1933. 

Vice-President Wickett joined the 
company in 1899 and progressed by 
successive stages to his present rank, 
having a splendid record of achieve- 
ment in field work and is credited 
with the inauguration of the Nylic 
Efficiency Program system. 


Career of C. H. Langmuir 

Vice-President Langmuir also 
joined the company while still in his 
teens and also is the son of a New 
York Life veteran of Nylic service in 
Europe where he was director of 
agencies for the Continent. He, too, 
saw field service in the Western 
United States and has been vice-presi- 
dent since 19384. 








District Supervisor 





Theodore L. Fowler 


Appointment of Theodore L. Fowler, 
C. L. U., Philadelphia, as district 
supervisor at the home office has been 
announced by Vice-president Jerome 
Clark. Mr. Fowler’s immediate as- 
signment will be in the home office. 
Specific agencies will be turned over 
to him for supervision at a future 
date. 

Mr. Fowler was called to the home 
office from the Philadelphia agency 
where he was assistant manager for 
the past two and a half years. He 
first joined the company in 1935 when 
he took over the post of assistant 
manager of the Boston agency. 








Vice-President Griffin M. Lovelace 
joined the company as an agent in 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1903, and was 
for a time agency director of the 
Paris, France, branch office. He was 
elected third vice-president in 1926, 
second vice-president in 1931 and 
vice-president in 1934. He is widely 
known as an author and educator in 
the field of life insurance having been 
largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the life insurance training 
courses at both Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and at New York Uni- 
versity. 








Semi-Annual Index 


The semi-annual index of The 
Spectator for the months of July 
to December, 1939 inclusive, is 
published as Section Two of the 
current issue. 








Production Leader Uses 
Broadcasting Facilities 


Ethel J. Peterson, Madison, Wis., 
representative of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company of Kansas City, 
received prominent recognition in her 
city recently by appearing on the 
radio on three different occasions over 
station WIBA, answering questions 
about insurance. Miss Peterson’s suc- 
cess aS an insurance counselor has 
been rapid. Associated with the 
B. M. A. for three years, she led the 
Wisconsin sales organization for 
1939. 

G. M. Greeley, representing the 
company at Nashville, Tenn., also has 
been recognized in his city by answer- 
ing insurance questions on radio 
broadcasts. 


Recent Agency Changes 


By Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
announced general agency changes at 
Chicago and Nashville. James G. Hill, 
C.L.U., general agent for the com- 
pany at Nashville since 1936, has 
been transferred to Chicago as gen- 
eral agent. He succeeds the firm of 
Williamson and Wellbeloved who are 
discontinuing their partnership, begun 
in 1927, due to the prolonged illness 
of Sidney Wellbeloved and Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s wish to relinquish some of 
the responsibilities of general agency 
work in order that he may be able to 
devote more time to personal produc- 
tion. Mr. Williamson will continue his 
association with the company and the 
agency as an associate general agent. 

Mr. Hill, one of the company’s 
youngest general agents and a Char- 
tered Life Underwriter, entered the 
life insurance business with the Con- 
necticut Mutual .at Dallas in 1933. 
Last year, under his leadership, the 
Nashville Agency rose from 36th to 
18th in the amount of new paid busi- 
ness produced by Connecticut Mutual 
agencies. 

John E. Bailey, who succeeds’ Mr. 
Hill as general agent at Nashville, is 
also a former member of the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s Dallas Agency. 





Colonial Appoints Resident 
Executive in Phila. Area 


Because of the growth and expan- 
sion program in the Pennsylvania 
Area, the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company has appointed Hugh Mathe- 
son as resident assistant secretary and 
manager of agencies for the State of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Matheson’s office is 
located in the McClatchy Building. 
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V erdict: 


Protection From Forfeiture and Lapse 


to view with favor the forfeiture 

of rights under any contracts. It 
is only with reluctance that forfeiture 
is decreed. The Legislatures of the 
different States have also adopted this 
principle as a matter of public policy. 
Especially so is this true in cases in- 
volving the forfeiture or lapse of life 
insurance policies, the advantages of 
which have always been appreciated 
by the different Legislatures as con- 
tributing much to the general welfare 
of the citizens of the State. 

So alive have the Legislatures been 
to these circumstances that they have 
sought by the enactment of appropri- 
ate statutes to protect the insured and 
the beneficiaries of life insurance 
policies from the insured’s own ne- 
glect, indifference or oversight. This 
protection is found in various statutes 
requiring life insurance companies to 
give notice by mail to the insured 
before a policy may be declared for- 
feited or lapsed. 

In New York such a statute was 
first enacted many years ago. It re- 
quired, generally, that upon policies 
issued or renewed thereafter, no for- 
feiture for non-payment of premium 
could be had unless a notice contain- 
ing certain particulars was duly ad- 
dressed and mailed by the company to 
the insured at his or her last known 
postoffice address, not less than thirty 
nor more than sixty days before such 
payment becomes due. 

The effect of such statutory require- 
ment was presented to the Court for 
adjudication in the matter of Carter 
v. Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, 
110 N. Y. 15. In that case, the de- 
fendant company, located and doing 
business in the City of New York, had 
issued a policy upon the life of the 
plaintiff who resided in the City of 
Albany, State of Georgia. 


C vies have never been inclined 
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The policy was issued in the year 
1870. At the time, it was not com- 
pulsory for premium notices to be 
mailed to the insured. The policy pro- 
vided, however, that “in all cases no- 
tices will be sent as regularly as pos- 
sible, but solely as a matter of cour- 
tesy; as these often miscary from a 
variety of causes, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that a policyholder should 
make particular note of the dates 
when his premiums come due, for the 
company will not be responsible for 
any omission or miscarriage of no- 
tice.” 

As a business custom and to facili- 
tate the payment and the collection 
of the premium, the defendant for- 
warded to an agent receipts for the 
payment of the premiums, which re- 
ceipts the agent would deliver to the 
insured upon the payment of a pre- 
mium. Previous to 1878, at the re- 
quest of the plaintiff, defendant had 
been in the habit of sending such re- 
ceipts to the Central Railroad and 
Banking Company at Albany, in 
Georgia, for collection, and the plain- 
tiff regularly paid such premiums to 
that company, taking up the receipt 
therefor. 

After the passage of the statute in 
1877 requiring mailing of a notice, de- 
fendant mailed the plaintiff, at his 
address in Albany, Georgia, a copy of 
the law just enacted with a notice 
thereon, informing him that “notes 
will be sent as required by statute,” 
and that “all premiums are due and 
payable at the office in New York.” 
On the subsequent premium receipts 
sent to plaintiff, such notice was re- 
peated. Thenceforth, plaintiff was in 
the habit of forwarding premiums 
directly to the company at New York. 

Such a course of business was fol- 
lowed by both parties in the years 
1878 and 1879 when the notices for 





payment of premiums were addressed 
to the insured at Albany, Georgia. In 
1880, without authority from the 
plaintiff, the company assumed to 
change the address on the notices so 
that thereafter they read “Thos. M. 
Carter, care of the Central Railroad 
and Banking Co., Albany, Georgia.” 
In the years 1881 and 1882, these no- 
tices were regularly received by said 
company and delivered by it to the 
plaintiff who paid the premiums at 
the company’s New York office. 


The notice for the year 1883, how- 
ever, was not delivered to the plaintiff. 
The company sought to declare the 
policy forfeited for non-payment of 
premium. The plaintiff sued to com- 
pel defendant to accept the payment 
therefor and to reinstate the policy. 
Several defenses were asserted among 
which was whether the notice sent in 
1883 met the requirements of. the 
statute. 

After determining that the policy 
before the Court was renewed within 
the meaning of the statute, the Court 
proceeded to the question as _ to 
whether or not said notice did comply 
with the statute. It concluded unani- 
mously that it did, and affirmed the 
judgment of the lower Court in favor 
of the plaintiff. In so deciding, the 
Court stated: 


“We are also of the opinion that 
no such notice was given to him as 
the statute required. The law reads 
that the notice should be sent to 
the assured at his known place of 
address, and there is no claim but 
that the defendant knew his place 
of address at all times subsequent 
to the year 1880. It would, of 
course, be competent for him to 
agree upon some other mode of 
address, but, in the absence of such 
an agreement, the defendant was 
not at liberty to adopt another ad- 
dress by which the notice might or 
might not reach him. The plaintiff 
had never changed his postoffice 
address, or notified the defendant 
that he intended to do so. It sent 
the notice to the Central Railroad 
and Banking Company without 
authority from him, and thereby 
made that company its agent to 
deliver it. It took the risk of its 
delivery and assumed the conse- 
quences of a failure upon the part 
of its agent to perform the duty 
intrusted to it. The plaintiff was 
under no obligation to object to 
any mode of sending such notices 
which was effectual to accomplish 
their object, for so long as he actu- 
ally received the notices in time, he 
had no cause for complaint. The 
statute, however, imposed the duty 
upon the defendant of sending the 
notices to the plaintiff in a particu- 
lar manner, and when it did so ac- 
quired the right to declare a policy 
forfeited for non-payment of the 
stipulated premiums. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent upon the defendant 
to show that it had complied with 
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the terms of the statute, and it did 
not do this by showing a delivery 
of a notice to another person than 
the plaintiff. Such notice gave it 
no right to declare the policy for- 
feited, and in doing so it acted ille- 
gally.” 


In the foregoing case, the risk of 
forwarding the notice required by 
statute to an address other than that 
of plaintiff’s residence without au- 
thority from him was solely that of 
the company’s. 

In the recent case of Sbarbora v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
U. S., decided at a Trial Term of the 
New York Supreme Court, April 14, 
1937, a different question was pre- 
sented where the company had knowl- 
edge that the insured was living at an 
address different from the one stipu- 
lated in the policy. 

The provisions of the laws of 1876 
in reference to notices have been 
changed somewhat in later years, and 
are now found in Section 92 of the 
Insurance Law. 

In the Sbarbora case, the action was 
brought by the beneficiary to recover 
the death benefits provided in the 
policy which was issued April 9, 1931. 
The premium due April 7, 1934, 
amounting to $200.00 had not been 
paid within the grace period. The 
surrender value of the policy was 
285.00, but this amount was com- 
pletely offset by a loan agreement 
against the policy in the same 
amount. 

On December 28, 1934, the insured 
died. No claim is made that the pre- 
mium due April 7, 1934, was in fact 
paid. The plaintiff based the claim 
upon the fact that there was no for- 
feiture of the policy because the notice 
required by Section 92 of the Insur- 
ance Law was not mailed to the in- 
sured at his “last known postoffice 
address in this State.” 

Prior to April 7, 1934, the insured 
lived at 276 Sullivan Place, Brooklyn. 
The policy, itself, stipulated that the 
last address for the purpose of pre- 
mium notice was 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This was never 
changed. The insured executed the 
loan agreement on March 6, 1934, and 
this agreement gave the said insured’s 
address as 276 Sullivan Place, Brook- 
lyn. Plaintiff contended that because 
of the knowledge acquired through the 
loan agreement, the notice of premium 
should have been sent to the Sullivan 
Place address. The loan agreement, 
however, provided that if a change of 
address for premium notice was de- 
sired, notice to that effect must be 
given in a separate communication. 
The loan agreement was not a legal 
notice for such change. 

The Court declined to accept this 


view and adjudged that the contract 
of insurance could not be changed ex- 
cept in the manner agreed upon. In 
so holding, it said: 


“These parties had agreed that 
the premium notice should be sent 
to No. 941 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn. If the defendant had 
notified the insured by mailing the 
notice to No. 276 Sullivan Place, no 
cancellation of the policy could have 
been effectuated.” 

+ +. = 7 


“In the present case the insured 
had contracted that the premium 
notices were to be sent to No. 941 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. He 
had never changed his address with 
respect to the sending of these pre- 
mium notices. Even after he moved 
to No. 276 Sullivan Place, he ac- 
cepted moneys sent to No. 941 
Washington Avenue, and never no- 
tified the defendant that he wanted 
his address changed in their records 
for the purpose of sending pre- 
mium notices, and therefore, as far 
as the records of the defendant 
were concerned, the 941 Washing- 
ton Avenue address remained the 
one to which notices had to be sent. 
The proof is clear that the notice 
of the premium due was mailed to 
the insured at No. 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This was a 
proper compliance with the provi- 
sions of Section 92 of the Insurance 
Law.” 

* + « * 

“The evidence also established 
the actual receipt of the notice of 
premium due. The premium notice 
was mailed to 941 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on March 6, 
1934. The defendant offered evi- 
dence which to the court seems 
quite credible, that on October 4, 
1933, an order to change the in- 
sured’s address was filed in the 
Brooklyn postoffice. This order di- 


rected that the postoffice depart- 
ment forward mail from the Wash- 
ington Avenue address to Sullivan 
Place. The proof also shows that 
an envelope similar to the one that 
would contain this notice was re- 
ceived by the defendant at the Sulli- 
van Place address. It is also shown 
that at least one letter containing 
a payment from the defendant was 
received, accepted and the check 
cashed by the insured after the let- 
ter had been forwarded from the 
Washington Avenue address to the 
Sullivan Place address. The court 
believes and it may fairly be said 
that when a notice of change of 
address is filed with the postoffice 
department, the clerks do_ their 
duty, the mail being forwarded to 
the new address so that in the ordi- 
nary course of events a letter would 
be delivered within a few days after 
its mailing. There is no question 
that the letter containing the notice 
of cancellation after being mailed 
to the Washington Avenue address 
was in turn forwarded to Sullivan 
Place and received there by the 
plaintiff. 

“It would appear that the de- 
fendant complied with section 92 
of the Insurance Law by giving 
notice to the insured at his last 
known address and this last known 
address was definitely established 
by agreement between the insurer 
and the insured. It was also estab- 
lished that the defendant actually 
received the notice of cancellation 
through the mail. This policy was 
not in force when the insured died 
on December 28, 1934. Verdict is 
directed in favor of the defendant.” 


From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that any knowledge of a change of 
address acquired by an insurance com- 
pany in any way other than as stipu- 
lated in the contract of insurance does 
not bind the company. 
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Stress Something Alive 
in Selling 
Enthusiasm and inspiration are as 
much a part of life insurance selling 
as is technical equipment and natural 
ability and for that reason the ad- 
dress recently delivered by Jackson 
Maloney, vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Life Insurance Company, at 
a Wilkes-Barre agency meeting, de- 
finitely belongs in these columns. Tak- 
ing his theme and quoting from the 
second paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence, Mr. Maloney said: 

We are engaged in a business in 
which the word “life” holds a key 
position. In days gone by the word 
“death” was constantly stressed by 
those engaged in our business. Hap- 
pily, these days are gone for good. 
While it remains true that death must 
be considered and kept in mind, it is 
the word “life” around which the mod 
ern life insurance agent builds his 
sales arguments, it is “life” that he 
emphasizes; it is the life of depen- 
dents and the life of the prospect him- 
self that he stresses. 

Better it is for those selling our 
services to stress something alive, 
vital, living, than to emphasize death 
and all that word implies. Naturally, 
a policyholder will die, but when life 
insurance comes into the picture at 
that time, especially if in a fair 
amount, better if in sufficient amount, 
then the beneficiaries are certainly 
assured of a more favorable future 
than would or could otherwise be the 
ease. In other words, the life insur- 
ance money becomes available for liv- 
ing people. On the other hand, if the 
policyholder reaches a good age, or 
survives his beneficiaries, then his life 
insurance can bring to him comforts 
in his remaining years that otherwise 
might not be available to him. Thus 
life and living, in which everyone is 
naturally vitally interested, give you 
an approach to your prospects and 
policyholders that is ideal in every 
sense of the word. 


Importance of Careful Choice of 
Words 


And what does all this mean? In 
our dictionaries we find such words 
as “want,” “deprivation,” “misery, 
“illness,” “iy ” 666: 


” 


ignorance,” “improvidence” 
and a host of others of like import. 
But also in our dictionaries we find 
other words with exactly the opposite 
meanings. We find “plenty,” “secur- 
ity,” “happiness,” “health,” ‘“educa- 
tion,” “thrift” and numerous others 
that have a pleasing sound to our 
ears. Just as life is a far more 
pleasant word than death, so these 
latter words, that bring a stir of 
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PLAN OF ACTION 


My plan of action consists of seven ideas 
that have worked for me and will work in 
the future. Here they are: 

1. | must have a goal—a standard of 
comparison. 

2. That standard of comparison should 
become higher as | progress. 

3. | must have a standardized sales pro- 
cedure. 

4. | never talk about business on social 
occasions, and never talk about fun 
during interviews. 

5. Most of my business will come from 
friends and centers of influence. 

6. | must advertise to build good will with 
these centers of influence—HENRY G. 
BARNHURST, Provident Mutual, New 
York. 








warmth to our hearts and minds, are 
better words to be able to use than 
those that have just the opposite ef- 
fect. And through life insurance the 
happier words can become realities. 
And here enters the second word I 
wish to stress, “liberty.” Through 
life insurance, life can be freed; life 
can be liberated from want and misery 
and the like. 

It is certainly to your decided ad- 
vantage to picture life with liberty 
from want and the like to your 
prospects and policyholders; to speak 
with positive thoughts rather than 
negative; to picture a constructive fu- 
ture pervaded by happiness and with 
freedom from worry about the neces- 
sities of life, plus the ability to enjoy 
study, or to travel, or to indulge in 
a hobby. 

Thus, through life insurance you 
picture vividly to your prospects and 
policyholders how they may not only 
pursue happiness, but capture happi- 
ness, and at not a too great present 
sacrifice, and bring it to full fruition 
at a time of life it would otherwise 
be most difficult, if not impossible. 

As I have stressed time and time 
again, the life insurance agent must 
think of others by having their inter- 
ests first in mind. And I have stressed 
just as strongly, and just as frequent- 
ly, that the more he capably devotes 
his life to the service of others, just 
so surely will be his own greater re- 
ward. As he pictures to others how 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness can be enriched and blessed 
through life insurance, just so surely 
does he enrich his own independence, 
and just so surely does he find his 
own happiness through his chosen 
life’s work. 


You See the Wife 
First 


There was a time when the life 
agent felt that he had met with ob- 
jection number 12-A when the pros- 
pect averred that he would have to 
talk it over with the wife, but evi- 
dently, today he joins with friend 
husband in this aim. He, too, talks 
it over with the wife and very fre- 
quently sells her an endowment at 60, 
or some other form of life insurance 
for herself. 

A survey of 20,000 life insurance 
sales participated in by 125 life in- 
surance companies in 1939 showed 
that women buyers of life insurance 
are a force to be reckoned with today. 
Among other pertinent data developed 
in this study, it was disclosed that 
one-fourth of all buyers are women; 
one-seventh of the volume of life in- 
surance sales are purchased on the 
lives of women and married women 
buyers of life insurance are approx- 
imately the same in number as single 
women. 

Surprisingly, it was shown that 
married women averaged $1,400 of 
insurance protection against $1,200 
for single women and that eighty per 
cent of women buyers approached in 
the sales survey carried no other in- 
surance. Ordinary life sales led in 
both number of policies and in vol- 
ume, with limited payment second 
choice. 

One of the best features of having 
a married woman policyholder lies 
in the assurance that her answer will 
be “yes” whenever the question of 
additional protection on the husband 
is brought up. 


Program Approach 


Harry W. Storck, supervisor of the 
Acacia Mutual Life on the West 
Coast, suggests the following simple 
program approach: 

“Good morning, Mr. Prospect. My 
business is life insurance, but I am 
not here today to discuss the sale or 
purchase of it. My reason for com- 
ing to see you is to show you, if I 
may, the Acacia method of creating 
good will among men who own life 
insurance . . . Most men tell me that 
while they are vitally interested in 
the life insurance they already own, 
they have never seen it as Income- 
Producing Property. We all know that 
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and Selling - 


we want our property to produce 
guaranteed income . . . Our office is 
specializing in a plan whereby your 
life insurance can be set up into guar- 
anteed income-producing property in 
order to carry out the purpose for 
which it was originally intended .. . 
We call this our Estate Service be- 
cause that is exactly what it is. Its 
purpose is to take care of a man’s 
family with an estate plan based on 
his own individual ideas and desires. 
For instance, this is how one man 


decided to .. .” 


Selling by Remote 


Control 


Never be guilty of half-hearted ef- 
fort, or of offering an incomplete 
presentation. Someone else might be 
listening. Such is the thought em- 
phasized in a story recently published 
in the Penn Mutual News Letter. 
Agent Maurice R. Paltin, of the home 
office agency, had made a service call 
on the son of a woman who owned a 
policy in the process of being lapsed. 
He persuaded the son, who appeared 
to be the woman’s financial advisor, 
to reinstate the mother’s policy, and 
then the agent started immediately 
what promises to be a splendid ex- 
ample of endless chain selling. 

He took the opportunity, at once, 
to explain to the son the advantages 
of a retirement program. Proprietor 
of a store, the son proved to be a 
very difficult prospect, but did eventu- 
ally purchase term coverage. He said 
he preferred this form of protection 
with the option of investing on his 
own the difference. In the course of 
the agent’s sales talk he noticed that 
the man’s clerk was paying close at- 
tention to his presentation and he 
made a mental note to see the clerk 
on his return call. He did so, and 
took the clerk’s application for $10,- 
000, delivery be to made at the client’s 
home. In fact, he had dinner with the 
man and his wife the following eve- 
ning and there was another couple at 
the table who occupied about the same 
income bracket, and the agent once 
again had an audience. When he un- 
dertook to place the contract, the 
agent took advantage of this situa- 
tion to really “go to town” on the 
basic reasons for life insurance, and 
emphasized his desire to serve the in- 
terests of his policyholders, rather 
than to peddle policies. 


Mr. Paltin presented a digest which 
he had prepared. This ran the gamut 
of life insurance needs. Despite the 
comparatively small amount of pro- 
ceeds available, the digest included a 
clean-up fund, provisions for the re- 
adjustment period, life income for his 
wife, and retirement. He stressed the 
privilege of increasing his retirement 
fund in the future, through conver- 
sion of the term portion of the con- 
tract, because the prospect reacted 
very favorably to the _ retirement 
angle. The favorable comments of 
the guests to the digest material un- 
doubtedly helped the prospect to come 
to an immediate decision and the case 
was paid for. 

After dinner, he offered to drive the 
visiting couple home and they ac- 
cepted. By the time they had reached 
their destination, an appointment had 
been made for this third prospect to 
come in the next day for an examina- 
tion, applying for exactly the same 
contract as their host of the evening 
before had accepted, since their own 
circumstances and means were very 
similar. When the contract was issued, 
the agent called, their 
digest to them, and the contract was 
paid for that evening. 

This seemingly endless chain is still 
going on. His newest policyholder has 
promised to bring in a good friend of 
his who works in his office. From the 
information gained regarding this 
fourth prospect’s needs and income, 
this future case promises to even sur- 
pass the first two. 


presented 








EXCERPTS FROM EXPERTS 

By treating youngsters like busi- 
ness men I have been able to interest 
them in saving money through life 
insurance. Their dads are glad to co- 
operate in establishing the principles 
of thrift—Willard B. Hopper, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 

Young unmarried men and women 
are good prospects. Their policies may 
he small, but they grow. People never 
forget the man who sold them their 
first policy—Ray S. Robinson, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Kansas City. 

Most fathers who are really inter- 
ested in their sons’ future will heart- 
ily agree that if you can persuade 
the sons to save money through life 
insurance you will- be doing both 
father and son a mighty big favor.— 
Willard B. Hopper, Provident Mutual 
Life, Cincinnati. 








Suggestions for Interview- 
ing a Professional Man 


Cecil F. Abrams, associate general 
agent at Decatur, Ill., of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, recently gave 
a demonstration of the sales talk he 
uses when interviewing a doctor and 
which he calls “An Investment Diag- 
nosis.” He approaches the doctor on 
the basis of making a diagnosis of 
conditions of his investments and sug- 
gest that he would like to point out 
conditions that need correction, just 
as the doctor would if he were ex- 
amining him physically. 

Mr. Abrams uses the following talk 
to demonstrate the superiority of life 
insurance over other investments be- 
cause of the waiver of premium pro- 
vision in the event of disability: 

“Have you ever thought what it 
would mean to you if you lost the use 
of your two hands? Being a com- 
petent surgeon you must realize what 
that would mean to you and your 
family. All the study, all the train- 
ing and all the potential possibilities 
of becoming even greater in the fu- 
ture, would automatically be wiped 
out, and along with it, a greater part 
of your earning capacity. It is quite 
true that you probably could teach in 
some university, but a greater part of 
your earning capacity would be gone. 

“What would then happen to 
your present investment program? 
Wouldn’t it mean that you would have 
to discontinue practically everything, 
that you would incur terrific losses 
in those things that require continued 
deposit? I bring up these points to 
show you what is available in the in- 
vestment contract that I propose. 

“In the event of total and perma- 
nent disability before age 65 from 
any cause, whether it be accident or 
disease, the contract which I offer will 
mature for its full value. My com- 
pany will make the required deposits 
for you as long as the disability con- 
tinues, or, until the maturity of your 
investment at age 65. In other words, 
all values would be kept intact just 
as they had been prior to your dis- 
ability. You, Dr. Familyman, are a 
one man profession. Everything that 
is done rests firmly on your shoulders. 
Every dollar that is earned comes di- 
rectly from your activities. Isn’t it 
keeping faith with yourself that you 
invest at least a part of your money 
in a contract which will not throw 
you down when something has robbed 
you of your earning capacity? 

“This type of investment keeps 
faith with its owner above anything 
that the investment market holds to- 
day. This is an insured investment.” 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—HoMeE Lire INSURANCE 
ComPaANy, New York, N. Y. 


HE Home Life Insurance Company of New York has made a general re- 

duction in dividends for the year 1940. The new dividend scale is based 

upon a 3.75 per cent interest assumption instead of 4 per cent as used in 
the previous scale. On the average, the policyholders’ net payments will be 
increased about 60 cents or 2 per cent, as a result of the change. 

Under the new 1940 dividend scale, on a $1,000 Preferred Whole Life 
Policy, issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first policy year is 
24 cents or 8.5 per cent less than under the 1939 scale; at age 35 it is 24 
cents or 9.2 per cent less; at age 45 it is 22 cents or 10.3 per cent less and 
at age 55 it is 18 cents or 11.2 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease on a Preferred Whole 
Life Policy at age 25 is $1.30 or 8.7 per cent; at age 35 it is $1.36 or 10.0 
per cent; at age 45 it is $1.27 or 11.2 per cent and at age 55 it is $1.13 or 


The rate of interest payable in 1940 on proceeds of policies will be 3.50 
per cent and is a reduction from the rate of 3.75 per cent allowed in 1939. 

The rate of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate at interest will 
be 3.50 per cent as compared with 3.75 per cent allowed in 1939. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, a Preferred Whole Life Policy will become paid up in 3! years at 
age 25; 3! years at age 35; 3! years at age 45 and 29 years at age 55. 

Under the same option this policy will mature as an endowment in 45 years 
at age 25; 41 years at age 35; 37 years at age 45 and 33 years at age 55. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Preferred 
Whole Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $4.17 as against $3.76 under the 1939 scale, at age 45, the net cost of the 
same policy at the end of 20 years will be $8.16 as against $7.75 under the 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
WHOLE LIFE PAYABLE AT 85 


End‘of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Peete: cadsctnbede des: $20.22 $22.95 $26.49 $31.13 $37.36 $45.87 
DS GAR ONOae dA OREO Reeabarceneade 2.65 2.78 2.85 2.90 2.99 3.21 
Mm b.aeSebs Redbone Ses duadeucsececes 2.71 2.84 2.89 2.94 3.04 3.30 
e “ous eeteendeanenceeneeens 2.78 2.90 2.93 2.99 3.10 3.41 
© pi Se bids chase eeeneteens tiene va 2.86 2.96 2.98 3.05 3.18 3.54 
. Mhebedebbdaebeuadesnees cnsedhs 2.96 3.04 3.06 3.13 3.28 3.71 
Total dividends, 10 years.. .. 30.76 31.48 31.90 32.71 34.67 39.58 
Total dividends, 20 years....... 75.93 77.41 79.63 84.45 94.10 111.58 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividends at — —_—§Age at Issue— ~-—- 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium ............+.++...+.+...-$30.20 $32.96 $36.33 $40.51 $45.90 $53.09 
hs it ith eclbideanin ere Roe eed ae 2.88 3.02 3.08 3.12 3.20 3.39 
2 2.98 3.11 3.16 3.20 3.30 3.52 
De enteccdukwarekhenesebegececeses< 3.09 3.21 3.24 3.30 3.40 3.68 
O.. e€beGenkkd tans Cov edees eeeees 3.21 3.32 3.35 3.41 3.53 3.85 
BD wecccgccesdcceccccsvesecococes 3.35 3.44 3.48 3.55 3.69 4.07 
Total dividends, 10 years....... 35.08 35.96 36.55 37.41 39.26 43.49 
Total dividends, 20 years....... 92.16 94.84 98.18 103.57 112.82 128.36 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividends at —--— --— Age at Issue— —_—_—__--—— 

End'of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
EE ee ere re $48.15 $48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 $58.81 
BD | @eeec8e6s eeuseueeee . aoe oe 3.30 3.40 3.41 3.39 3.41 3.53 
2 SedSeeNes debe ees eheseeaden 3.47 3.54 3.54 3.52 3.54 3.70 
 aten sbbeus¥etedbaueuce : . 8.65 3.71 3.68 3.67 3.69 3.89 
©. espana bantines bdbetn ths seetakns 3.84 3.89 3.85 3.84 3.87 4.10 
> tbh dusk es bind onesendnese - 4.06 4.09 4.05 4.04 4.08 4.35 
Total dividends, 20 years -+--121.38 122.54 123.65 125.97 131.04 141.61 
Total dividends, 10 years....... 42.87 43.15 42.96 42.94 43.72 46.73 


Age at Issue — 








Accident-Health Volume 
Reached Peak in 1939 


Accident and health premium 
volume for 1939 should reach $240,- 
000,000, the largest amount of busi- 
ness in this field ever written. 

According to advance estimates 


furnished by a number of companies 
to the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference there is an indi- 
cated increase of 8% per cent in 
premium volume for 1939 over 1938. 
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Loss ratios for both years are prac- 
tically identical. 





Provident Mutual Dividend 
Scale 


The Board of Directors of the Pro- 
vident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has approved 
the continuation of the present divi- 
dend scale for the year 1940. The 
rate of interest payable in 1940 under 
settlement options has been reduced 
from 3.80 per cent to 3.65 per cent. 




































Atlantic Life Reinstates 
Family Maintenance 


Agreement 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., announces that 
in response to the many requests from 
the field force, it is reinstating the 
Family Maintenance Agreement effec- 
tive immediately. 

The purpose of the Family Mainte- 
nance Agreement is to maintain the 
insured’s family after his death. The 
income the insured would have earned 
if he had lived, provides an income 
during the crucial years while the in- 
sured’s children are growing up with- 
out the additional cost of plans which 
provide income long after it is re- 
quired by the insured’s immediate 
family. 

The Family Maintenance Plan, a 
rider providing for 10, 15 or 20 years 
of term insurance is added to a non- 
participating life or endowment con- 
tract, the entire amount insured being 
sufficient to provide for the payment 
of an income of $10 per month for each 
$1,000 of the face amount of the con- 
tract; the face amount being paid at 
the end of the income period. This 
income may be made payable for 10, 
15 or 20 years from the date of death 
of the insured, providing death occurs 
within the period of the term insur- 
ance. One month after the monthly 
income payments have been completed, 
the beneficiary will receive the amount 
due under the contract at which the 
term rider is attached. 

In the event that the insured lives 
beyond the period covered by the term 
insurance, the premium is reduced to 
that for the life or endowment con- 
tract in connection with which the 
rider was issued. 

The Family Maintenance Rider is 
issued on male lives only; will not be 
issued with participating contracts oF 
with contracts having a premium pay- 
ing period shorter than the period of 
the term insurance. No rider will be 
issued to provide an income less that 
$25 monthly. 
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Prudential’s 1940 Scale 
on Monthly Premium 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany announces that the dividend 
scale effective in 1939 for Inter- 
mediate Monthly Premium policies 
and Intermediate Monthly Premium 
Industrial policies is being continued 
in 1940. Accordingly, Intermediate 
Monthly Premium policies issued 
prior to January 1. 1938, which 
receive dividends in the form of 
paid-up additions, and Intermediate 
Monthly Premium Industrial policies 
issued prior to January 1. 1938, will 
be credited with paid-up additions to 
the amount of insurance of $12.50 
per thousand of face amount of insur- 
ance under Whole Life and 20-Year 
Payment Life policies and of $10.00 
per thousand of face amount of in- 
surance under 20-Year Endowment 
policies, provided such policies are 
maintained in force by the payment 
of all premiums due to their anni- 
versaries in 1940. These dividends 
will not be credited, however, in the 
ease of policies under which the 
amount of insurance is being paid in 
instalments under the disability pro- 
vision. 


Ordinary Dividends 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany announces that the scale of 
dividends in effect during 1939 for 
Ordinary policies is, in general, be- 
ing continued for 1940. Exceptions 
are certain premium-paying policies 
issued prior to August 1, 1907, and 
certain paid-up policies, where re- 
ductions in scale have been made. 

For Retirement Annuities issued 
subsequent to 1931, the scale of divi- 
dends in effect during 1939 is being 
continued for 1940. Retirement An- 
nuities issued in 1931 will receive the 
Same dividend in 1940 as in 1939. 

On policyholders’ funds remaining 
with the Company in accordance with 
the provisions of Ordinary policies, 
Where the contractual rate is less 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HE Continental American Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Del- 

aware, has added a new policy to the selling kit of its field force for 1940. 
It is a retirement income contract with more than usual emphasis on the 
insurance element—but with a low premium. And it is a policy of remark- 
able flexibility. 

The new policy is called "Retirement Insurance at Age 65" and is de- 
signed to pay to the policyholder beginning at Age 65 a retirement income 
of $5 a month ($4.50 for women) for each $1,000 of face amount. It is a 
standard class policy (minimum of $1,000) and has somewhat higher values 
than a life paid-up at 65 policy. It therefore corresponds to the Preferred 
Class paid-up at 65 policy, filling the gap that existed among standard class 
policies. It is a middle-of-the-road policy without too much weight on either 
the protection or the retirement element; and for that reason, is an ideal 
contract for the ordinary man making an ordinary income who wants to avoid 
the mistakes of veering too far in either direction. 

And in addition—the new "R165" has special features which give it an 
extraordinary degree of flexibility to meet the unpredictable future condi- 
tions in a man's life. At Age 65, the policyholder can take his choice of four 
roads: 


OPTIONS AT AGE 65 


A. An annuity of $5 per month for life (10 years certain) on each 
$1,000 or $4.50 for women—with further flexibility as explained 
below. 

B. A large cash value ($774 per $1,000) available to the policyholder. 

C. Awhole life policy requiring no further premiums—and paying the 
face amount in cash of death. 

An endowment policy providing for payment of full face amount at 
end of seven years. 

Normally, the policyholder will stop paying premiums at Age 65—which 
is logical since most men's salaries come to an end about that time. But if 
he chooses—he may continue paying a reduced premium of $13.45 per 
$1,000 (regardless of age of issue) up to seven more years. If he continues 
this premium a full seven years (to Age 72) the policy will pay him a retire- 
ment income 50 per cent greater than it would have paid at Age 65 ($7.50 
for men, $6.75 for women) or the policy will mature as an.endowment pay- 
able to himself for the full face amount (at Age 72). 

If the policyholder decides to continue the policy as regular life insurance 
(option C) he will receive an annual income of $4.85 per $1,000 in addition 
to regular policy dividends. (This is the Change-of-Plan feature). The in- 
surance is Endowment at 85. 


A BETTER COMPETITIVE PICTURE 


The new Retirement Insurance contract may be issued to ages as young 
as 10, and makes an especially attractive policy for children since the 
premium is very little larger than whole life. The premium at Age I0 is 
only 81 cents more than for Endowment at Age 85. Top age limit is Age 55. 

At any of the younger ages, where the premium is only slightly greater 
than Endowment at 85, this new plan may be used for a better competitive 
showing since the larger cash values make a more favorable picture. 

The Continental American especially recommend the new policy for pur- 
poses of supplementing Social Security. In case of death, it can be made 
to provide enough income to build up the Social Security benefits, and to 
bridge the gap in the widow's life between the end of the dependent child 
benefit and the beginning of the old age benefit. And in case the policy- 
holder lives to retirement age, the contract will pay him a $5-a-month in- 
come (per $1,000 of policy) add to his own Social Security pension. 

From the standpoint of the prospect and the man in the field, the new 
policy means bringing income insurance within reach of new classes—classes 
which formerly could not afford to buy it. One of the most appealing 
approaches for an army of prospects is the self-income approach, but the 
usual income plans are too expensive for the man making a moderate salary 
because it is based on the endowment plan with high reserves—in most 
cases even higher than a straight endowment would require. These plans 
were out of reach of a large section of the life insurance market because of 
the high premium. Now you can make the retirement appeal and quote a 
premium that fits the pocketbook. 

And if you want to go a step further and make R165 into a complete estate 
plan, visualize the possibilities of adding the Family Income rider and Term 
Additions to it. Figure it out for one or two of your prospects, and you will 
realize what high protection per premium dollar really is. 















than 3 per cent, the Company will 
continue to allow interest at 3 per 
cent during 1940. This does not 
apply to advance premium payments 





or amounts held by the Company at 
the instruction of the policyholder 
under the provisions for disability 
benefits. 
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Administration 
S. T. Whatley Sees 1940 
Prospects Bright 


Executive optimism was voiced by 
S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, recently when guest of 
honor at a luncheon meeting of the 
Gilbert V. Austin agency in Brooklyn. 
The outlook for 1940 appeared to him 
unusually bright, partly because this 
country not only is not at war but 
is less likely to become involved in it 
than seemed true last fall. Increas- 
ing prosperity will be reflected in in- 
creased sales of life insurance, he 
said, stating also that for his com- 
pany 1939 had shown Ordinary busi- 
ness 2% per cent above the 1938 level, 
with an improvement in mortality. 

Naturally Washington, D. C., came 
into his talk now and then. As a 
kind of reply to the TNEC hearings, 
he said: “The voice of the life insur- 
ance agent is one of the few which is 


still crying for individual thrift. One 
of the greatest safeguards of our 


democracy is the 65,000,000 capital- 
ists in America who own their share 
in the $27,000,000,000 of assets held 
in trust by the life insurance com- 
panies—a share owned by them due 
to the work of the life insurance 
agent. We have a real niche in the 
economic life of the community in 
which we live. The agent will hold 
that place as long as he can contribute 
more than the buyer can get over the 
counter. The business and the com- 
pany are judged by the agent in the 
field.” 

Another Washington angle had to 
do with the Social Security Act, now 
changed to put the emphasis on 
monthly income, which would, Mr. 
Whatley said, furnish a logical ap- 
proach for this year’s business, since 
“the Social Security Act allows us 
to create a program for the men 
whom we could never insure on that 
basis before.” For the employer pay- 
ing Social Security taxes there is an 
effective approach for a Salary Bud- 
get Plan. 


Predation 


Group Insurance Praised 
As Prospect Source 


If life insurance agents diversify 
the types of coverage they try to sell, 
their production will be more uniform. 
That at least has been the successful 
experience of Martha H. Boott, of the 
Boston General Agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, who, in a recent 
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talk reported in the 
Signatwre, said that, 
really specializing in group insurance, 
she had found that form of protec- 
tion very useful in rounding out her 
selling equipment and in getting new 
prospects. 

“The writing of Group insurance in 
its various forms,” she said, “is very 
definitely one of the best known chan- 
nels of obtaining leads for corporation 
insurance, partnership insurance and 
personal coverage on executives and 
employees. The agent having certain 
helpful information, and enjoying the 
cooperation and confidence of employ- 
er and employees, will do well to fol- 
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Life and Accident 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














low through on the never ending sup. 
ply of business prospects. With 
Group insurance, one need never he 
without prospects. It produces ap 
endless chain.” 

As to how she does it, Miss Boot 
explains: “In soliciting for Group, | 
first determine that my prospect be 
lieves in life insurance. Then I get 
him to express himself on the nee 
for cooperative and friendly employer. 
employee relationship. I appeal t 
him to help his employees to do what 
they cannot do for themselves, show. 
ing why he should contribute a par 
of the premium. The next step is te 
help him visualize the Group check 
being delivered to a member of his 
business family at a time of sudden 
bereavement, and the important part 
this Group check must play in the tre 
mendous adjustments to be made. He 
alone can make this check possible 
Sometimes it is all the insurance ther 
is, but certainly it is the greater part 
of the insurance that these peopl 
have. All this for a few cents pe 
$1,000 a month per employee, together 
with the monthly deduction from th 
employee’s wages. 

“Tf I succeed in making him see this 
picture, as I know it to be, I can 
safely ask him whether he can men 
tion any plan whereby a similar con 
tribution on his part will spread » 
great a benefit over so large a num 
ber of his workers. If the employe 
probably bas insurance on his om 
life for the protection of his own lovel 
ones, it will help him appreciate th 
way in which Group will benefit hi 











































workers. 

“At this point, the method of solicit 
ing the Group is brought up for d 
cussion and the way in which t& 
employees will be informed of whi 
he is planning to do for them. if 
enrollments average about 94 per cet 
and I have never had a lapse.” 











Underwriting 





Institute Report Surveys 
War Hazards 


Whether or not the United Sta 
ever becomes directly involved in th 
wars now going on in Europe a 
Asia, life insurance underwriters @ 
the strict sense of the word) are # 
ready considering what changes ® 
policy forms and underwriting pm 
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tice may be desirable to meet the war 
hazard. The best summing up of the 
situation and the soundest suggestions 
are probably those in the report, 
issued January 2, of the emergency 
committee of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters. 

This report surveys the problem as 
it is while we are not at war and 
then as it would become if we entered 
the war, the war exclusion clauses, 
and the situation in Canada. 

Occupational groups that may be 
subjected to the war hazard even 
without the United States becoming 
involved in war include the following: 
Individuals contemplating travel to 
belligerent zones (including diplomatic 
business men and 
organizations) ; 


representatives, 
members of relief 
those engaged in the ship-building in- 
dustry, airplane manufacture, etc.; 
foreign-born residents of the United 
States and younger males born here 
of foreign-born parentage. “The haz- 
ard in some of these cases can be 
underwritten at an extra premium, 
although companies 
use a travel exclusion clause. The 
legality of a travel exclusion clause 
effective for more than two years has 
been questioned. The consensus of 
opinion appears to be that such a two- 
year clause is not in violation of the 
incontestable provision contained in 
life insurance contracts. There is no 
doubt but that some companies would 
use restrictions extending over a long- 
er period of time if they were certain 
of their legality and approval by the 
various state departments.” 


some prefer to 


Added Hazards 


Besides the danger of actual cas- 
ualty—greatly increased by war avia- 
tion—the report mentions the added 
hazards in warring countries “ 
sible deficiency in proper food, medical 


of pos- 


attention, living accommodations, rec- 
reation and other facilities necessary 
for a proper standard of living.” 

In case of American involvement in 
war, “it is likely that our first con- 
tribution will be in the form of air- 
Planes and competent pilots to fly 
them. . . . Companies are now restrict- 
ing their issues to airplane pilots by 
means of a limitation in amount, a 
war exclusion clause, or an aviation 
rider... . One company recently an- 
hounced an increase in extra premi- 
ums for Air Corps pilots. Because 
information with respect to associa- 
tion with National Guard and reserve 


of “Insurance Company Management 
and Investment Procedures.” 
One element noted by Mr. Kemp as 


& i * 7 J affecting the investment situation was 
the tax burden. “It has been esti- 
mated,” he said, “that taxes alone ex- 
units is usually not given on the tracted a penalty of something — 
application blank, many companies proaching one-fifth of a billion dollars 
have devised amended applications to this past year from life ——- 

companies. Such a tax is, in fact, a 


obtain this information.” . 
tax upon a tax and imposes a most 


— discouraging burden upon the thrifty 
policyholder who is seeking to provide 
for himself and his dependents the 
very benefit which is thus subtracted 
from his accumulation and given to 
someone else. The process is one 
which may well circumvent the meri- 
torious objectives of prudence, and 
place a premium upon prodigal ex- 


Investment 


A. N. Kemp Denounces 
Growing Taxation 


Life insurance company financial 


officers last year had the responsibil- travagance. 
ity of caring for more than $5,300,- 


Gloomy Tax Picture 


000,000 paid in by and accumulated 


“Historically, the tax picture dur- 
ing the past generation in this coun- 
try is a gloomy one. From a modest 
base in 1908 when the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected $543,000,000 in 
taxes, the rise over the succeeding 30 
years mounted inexorably, until at 
the end of 1937 we find the national 
government extracting a total of $5,- 
476,700,000 in aggregate levies; and 
the end was not then. Expressed in 
terms of relative populations, this 
means that the per capita tax has bal- 
looned more than 700% from $6.09 
to $43.81! 

“These taxes directly affect earn- 
ings, and the tendency to increase 
their burden is greatly to be de- 
plored.” 

Mr. Kemp drew attention to the 
basic insurance concept of investment, 
derived from the Lawrence Chamber- 
lain description: safety of principal, 
regularity of income, freedom from 
care, freedom from taxation, accept- 
able denomination, acceptable matu- 
rity, marketability and diversification. 





A. N. Kemp 


for policyholders, it was stated by 

N. Kemp, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., in ad- 
dressing the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Los Angeles on the subdject 


























TRIPLE INDEMNITY 


The new Triple Indemnity Rider now offered 
with Republie National policy contracts is show- 
ing gratifying results as a sales aid. In the 
words of one of our top producers: 

“The Triple Indemnity Rider gets the inter- 

views (and the business!), like nothing I have 

ever used As a canvassing document it can’t 

be beat!’ 
Seeing is ee invite your inquiries. 

ress Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON: Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO © BEASLEY + PRESIDEN 


HOME OFFICE 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York City, reports a total 
paid-up business for December, 1939, of $1,489,390, as 
compared with $1,992,403 for December, 1938. The total 
paid-up business for the twelve months of 1939 is $21,331,- 
369, as compared with $18,246,225 for the twelve months 
of 1938. 

The Webster, Mass., District Agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. set a goal of one million 
dollars production for the year 1939 in honor of the 40th 
anniversary of District Manager William C. Johnston, 
which occurred in November. On December 21, the entire 
organization gathered at Mr. Johnston’s office to cele- 
brate the achievement of the objective. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadel- 
phia has appointed S. Russell Bridges, Jr., as general 
agent for Atlanta and vicinity. Mr. Bridges, who entered 
the life insurance business shortly after his graduation 
from Emory University, had served with distinction as 
supervisor of the Charles J. Currie Agency of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

The State Mutual Life has appointed, effective Janu- 
ary 8, Arthur Jennings Hanson as general agent for 
Nebraska with headquarters in Omaha. Mr. Hanson, who 
has been continuously in the insurance business since 
June 1928 with the New York Life, as agent and agency 
man, comes to State Mutua! from the position of senior 
assistant of the Detroit branch of that company, where he 
was associated with Inspector of Agencies W. O. Baldwin. 

Five members of the Continental American field force 
are members of the Presidents Club, a new production 
club inaugurated by the company for the year 1939. 
President is Max J. Hancel, general agent in New York. 
The other four are: Ellsworth C. Burt and J. Graham 
Shannahan of the Baltimore Branch, Herman V. Nathan- 
son of the Lauer Agency, New York, and Mahlon B. 
Simon of the Philadelphia Branch. 

W. L. Brooks, manager of the Charlotte, N. C., branch 
office of the Jefferson Standard Life was the company’s 
leading representative in 1939 having in excess of $850,- 
000 in new paid sales for the year. In addition to writing 
this large volume of business, Mr. Brooks devoted a large 
share of his time to his agency. Much new man-power 
was added during the year, and the entire agency paid 
for $3,600,000. 

Henry E. Franzen has been appointed production man- 
ager of the A. R. Houle agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at One La Salle Street, Chicago. He will 
direct the brokerage department of the agency, according 
to an announcement by Mr. Houle, who plans extensive 
expansion of this branch of the sales activities. 

First ten among Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen in 
December were: C. B. Agnes, Indianapolis; J. M. Houla- 
han, San Francisco; A. L. Kugel, Flanigan agency in 
New York City; W. C. Robinson, Des Moines; G. C. Stur- 
gill, Kentucky; V. C. Watson, Des Moines; Paul McCray, 
Decatur; L. P. McClanahan, Chicago; A. A. Heald, De- 
troit, and W. L. Shepard, Des Moines. 

The Baltimore Agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. celebrated the 43rd anniversary of 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICAN 


E. J. Clark as general agent at a banquet on January §, 
held at the Baltimore Country Club. J. Harry Wood, 
manager of general agencies, attended and announced 
that the Baltimore agency stood in fifth place among 
John Hancock agencies for 1939 production. 

The Meyer M. Goldstein Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in New York City reports a 
slight increase of 2 per cent in paid-up life insurance in 
1939 compared with 1938. The 1938 figures represent 
an increase of 66 per cent over 1937 figures of the former 


AS ILIVE 


E were four, three men and one woman—or, to 

phrase it more to the liking of an almost forgotten 
character in Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street—three men and 
a lady, damn you—and we were discussing the improba- 
bilities of becoming rich by dreaming up likely sets of 
numbers and betting a dime or a quarter a day that the 
combination would come out in the racing results. Arthur 
offered in mock seriousness to give any one of us a 
number, for the sum of one dollar, and return two dollars 
if said number failed to come out the following day. It 
was, of course, one of those trick bets and it was inter- 
esting to note that his two male companions paid scant 
attention to his generous offer but that the female of the 
species immediately elected herself an investigating com 
mittee of one to look into this unlikely bargain just on the 
off chance that (a) she might knock off one of those 600 
to 1 bets or, (b) chisel a 100 per cent profit out of the 
unwary Arthur. The latter remarked, in passing, that 
he had sprung this more or less pointless little joke in a 
half dozen sets of mixed company recently and that in- 
variably the women were willing to assume the familiar 
role of the one who pays and pays if only they could be 
assured that they would be paid and paid and paid. I 
thought Arthur’s advice was sound when he admonished 
us to beware of anyone today who is anxious to give you 
more than the legal rate of interest on your money. 

















* * * 


T occurred to me at the time that this theme might be 

developed into three or four paragraphs which might 
just about fit into this space. I played with the idea that, 
in a joking manner, I might set myself up as one who 
understands the intricacies of womankind’s financial 
mind, a mind that helps to feed the numbers racket and 
that goes for the sweepstakes tickets in a large way but 
which will dictate a walk of six blocks through heavy 
traffic to save the one cent sales tax on a dime store pul 
chase. As a matter of fact, I felt that I might say some 
pretty caustic things concerning their trading instinct 
and ethics, but then I recalled that only a few weeks ag? 
I dashed off a couple of paragraphs of caustic remarks 
about men folk, with a broad inference that the women 
were indeed superfine by comparison, and so I decided # 
let well enough alone in those quarters where my comment 
appeared to have made a pretty fair impression. There 
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Willard Regan Agency. The agency ranked fortieth out 
of some seventy-one general agencies of the company 
in June of 1938. For the year ended December 31, 1938, 
the agency finished in seventh place, and for the year 
ended December 31, 1939, finished in fifth place. 

Bernard E. Lindner, elder son of J. B. Lindner, has 
accepted an agency contract with the Central Life Assur- 
ance of Des Moines, to operate in the Cleveland territory 
along with his father who is one of the company’s leading 
agents. 








By Frank Ellington 

















is no sense in antagonizing everybody. Besides, some- 
times they do win sweepstakes prizes and whether they 
tip large, small or not at all means nothing in my life. 


. @ e 


ORTUNATELY for the expeditious completion of this 

stint, 1 found in the morning paper a dispatch which 
if not exactly paralleling my train of thought at least 
pointed in the same general direction. The headline pro- 
claimed that Women Oppose Conscription of Private 
Wealth, and recalling the statistics I have read about the 
really imposing stake they hold in our national strong 
box, I’ll just bet they do oppose such an idea. This item 
concerned the pending congressional Lee bill, a measure 
which would allow the government to draft persona! 
wealth in times of war or imminent war, and it told of 
the opposition to such legislation by the Women’s In- 
vestors in America, Inc. Incidentally, this bill is described 
as demanding the registration of gross wealth and obli- 
gations, including insurance and equities in homes, as 
making the purchase of bonds mandatory on pain of 
some very mean-sounding jail and fine penalties. 


* 2K * 


HE thought occurred to me that those business and 

civic leaders who have been in the fore front of the 
fight against ever increasing governmental extravagance 
and mounting tax bills, could do their cause a service and 
make their work easier by soliciting more intensively the 
cooperation of women property holders. I recall that some 
time ago data were published indicating that women pur- 
chase 41 per cent of the passenger cars marketed in this 
country, that 70 per cent of the nation’s wealth is held 
by them, that eleven million women are listed on national 
pay rolls, and that something over 300,000 single women 
filed income tax returns which showed an average income 
amounting to $2,147. Also, in addition to the fact that 
millions of dollars are paid annually to women bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies, they are becoming 
Steadily larger buyers of individual insurance protection 
on their own lives, much of it in the form of annuities 
and endowments. It would seem that with their well- 
recognized dislike for parting with currency save for 
reasons of their own sometimes unfathomable and inex- 
plicable choice, the women of the country should prove 
staunch allies in any economy—for others—program. 


eNEWS 











William Cheston Stokes, Jr., has been appointed broker- 
age manager for the Wilner Agency, general agents of 


the State Mutual Life at Philadelphia. He has been a 
successful producer for the company for eight years. 

Finley R. White, formerly associated with his brother, 
E. F. White, general agent at Dallas for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, as supervisor, has been appointed assistant 
general agent at Dallas. 

Edwin R. Brock has been appointed assistant general 
agent in the James E. Rutherford Des Moines agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life. He joined the Rutherford 
agency five years ago and has been a member of the 
company’s quarter million club for the last three years. 

James H. Cowles, general agent of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life at Los Angeles, has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Carl J. Meyer as supervisor in the agency. 

Leslie S. Williams, formerly general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Minneapolis, has joined the Minneapolis 
agency of the Connecticut General Life. 

George H. Page’s Southern California general agency 
of the California-Western States Life at Los Angeles led 
all the company’s agencies in 1939 in paid-for business. 

Samuel W. Sturm, associated with J. S. Drewry & Co., 
Cincinnati agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, led all 
Mutual Benefit representatives in the amount of business 
paid for in 1939. 

Paul H. Burkman, of Cincinnati, has been appointed the 
Bankers Life agency manager at Cincinnati, succeeding 
P. B. Wallace, resigned. He will take over his new duties 
February 1. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa announces the appointments 
as agency managers of Joseph H. Rowe at San Francisco, 
Aksel E. Gravengaard at Portland, Elmer V. Gettys at 
Detroit, and Paul H. Burkman at Cincinnati. 

Harry Fulghum has been appointed cashier for the 
Davenport agency of the Mutual Life of New York. He 
had been assistant cashier in the Sioux City agency for 
the last seventeen years. 

William G. Read, of Zanesville, Ohio, has been appointed 
general agent of the Ohio State Life at Steubenville, Ohio. 


JUDICIAL 


Failure of an assured to change the beneficiary in a 
life contract during his lifetime voids an effort to dispose 
of the insurance proceeds on a different basis after his 
death through the terms of a will, according to a Michi- 
gan Supreme Court opinion in Aetna Life vs. Dudley 
Mallory, guardian for the estate of Ruth Mae Franklin. 

Suit of 189 fraternal policyholders against the Colum- 
bian Mutual Life of Memphis has been dismissed by 
Federal Judge John D. Martin at Memphis, Tenn. The 
suit sought an accounting to determine the amount of 
resources and credits to the fraternal members as against 
the credits to the mutual policyholders. Judge Martin 


held that all issues were settled in a chancery suit in 
1937 and that this decision was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Benefits of the American Hotels Corp. group program, 
which provides more than 2,500 employees of hotels 
throughout the country with a total of approximately 
$2,400,000 of life insurance, supplemented by sickness 
and accident coverage, have been extended to include 
the personnel of the Fort Cumberland Hotel, Inc., of 
Cumberland, Md., who are now receiving more than $70,000 
of life insurance in addition to sickness and accident 
coverage. The American Hotels Corp. group plan is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a 
cooperative basis, whereby the individual hotels share the 
cost with their employees. 

The Continental Box Co. of Houston, Tex., manufac- 
facturer of wood boxes, has adopted a group program 
which provides more than 200 employees in Houston and 
Dallas, Tex., with nearly $100,000 of life insurance, sup- 











plemented by sickness and accident benefits, underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life. 

Four daily newspapers in the United States have re- 
cently acquired salary allotment insurance for their em- 
ployees. They are the Register-Guard and Daily News 
of Eugene, Ore., and the Mercury Herald and Evening 
News, of San Jose, Calif. The insurance coverage was 
issued by the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. Other 
companies adopting this type of protection include the 
Crown By-Products Co., Inc., also of San Jose, Calif., and 
Geyerman’s Store, Huron, S. D. 

Insulation Industries, Inc., manufacturer of building 
insulation materials, Detroit, Mich., has adopted a com- 
prehensive group program which provides employees with 
a total of $58,000 life insurance, supplemented by other 
coverages. The plan is underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life. 


Abbott Pocket Manual 





lasting contribution to society. 


way. 














TELL FATHERS ABOUT IT 


By convincing even one unprotected 


father that life insurance is the ideal safe- 


guard for his family, an agent makes a 


All engaged in the spreading of pro- 
tection are constantly privileged 


to serve their fellow men in this 


Make the most of such opportunity! 


prudential 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Made to Order for Agents 


A reference library, in vest pocket 
form, that meets every conceivable 
need of the modern life insurance 
agent, is the “Abbott Ready Reference 
Pocket Manual,” authored by Henry 
W. Abbott, C.L.U., who recently be- 
came associated with the Lloyd Pat- 
terson agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in New York City. 

For so small and compact a book, 
it is incredible that so much valuable 
data should be encompassed within 
its pages. There are facts and refer- 
ences for every type of prospect, ar- 
ranged so that the agent can quickly 
review the effective, selling arguments 
designed for each type. Mental re- 
actions of prospective buyers are an- 
alyzed, with sales points devised to 
make the strongest appeal, while ob- 
jections anticipated from each class 
of prospect are answered convinc- 
ingly. 

The manual outlines the thoughts 
presented when discussing corporation 
or partnership insurance, disposes 
effectively of “competition” from baby 
bonds, investment trusts, building and 
loan associations, etc., as substitutes 
for life insurance, lists the reasons 
why the prospect should make a will 
and analyzes estate shrinkage. 

In addition to detailed suggestions 
on how to prospect, approach, inter- 
view and close sales, the manual util- 
' izes tax tables, wills and trust agree- 
/ ments, charts and tables which give 
succinct data on educational insur- 
ance, cash values, interest earned, 
etc., and gives up-to-date information 
on the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Printed on thin, durable paper and 
containing 304 pages of extensive 
data, the manual may be purchased 
from the Insurance Research & Re- 
view Service of Indianapolis. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


INE years is a comparatively short time in which 
N to reach the higher circles of the life insurance 
business and not a great many men have succeeded in 
doing so. One who 
recently was ad- 
vanced to a post 
of high responsi- 
bility, however, 
has been in the 
business less than 
a decade. He is 
Carl E. Haas, ap- 
pointed last week 
as Brooklyn, N. 
Y., manager for 
the Charles B. 
Knight Agency, 
Inc., Union Cen- 
tral Life, at 26 
Court Street. 
Brooklyn itself is 
a fertile spot for 
an energetic life 
insurance pro- 
ducer and when 
one considers that 
Mr. Haas is an 
executive of the 





Carl E. Haas 


largest agency of 
the Union Central Life, one may gather an idea of the 
important spot to which his company has advanced him. 
He has become well known in New York City through 
his participation in association affairs and his con- 
tributions to sales congresses and training programs. 
Until his appointment by the Union Central he was 
assistant manager, since November, 1938, in the Brook- 
lyn office of the Mutual Benefit Life under Major R. F. 
Migdalski, and prior to that time was educational di- 
rector in the William H. Kee agency, Mutual Life of 
New York, in Brooklyn. 
* 
OT the least element contributing to the successful life in- 
surance career of Mr. Haas was the training he received 
from an experienced producer, his father, Max Haas, who is now 
district manager for the Kee agency in Jamaica, L. |. At the time 
of the initiation of the junicr Haas into the rather involved 
mechanism of life insurance production in 1930, his father was 
with the Equitable Society but when the elder Haas went with Mr. 
Kee, Carl also made the change and became one of the leading 
producers in that organization, later being appointed, as noted 
above, educational director. To supplement his educational work 
he took the courses of the American College of Life Underwriters 
and received his C.L.U. designation in June, 1938. In that year, 
also, he was elected president of the Life Supervisors Association 
of Brooklyn, an organization of which he was one of the founders 
and charter members. 
€ 
F all his organizational activities, perhaps his 
work with the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City holds the first spot in his interest. He 
has been a speaker at sales congresses and a faculty 
member and director of educational courses conducted 
by that association. The Convention Year Book in at 
least three different years has included contributions 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life has further expanded 
its program of company Officials’ visits with agencies. 
Vice-Presidents Joseph C. Behan and Chester O. Fischer 
attended a luncheon given by the company at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in Pittsburgh on January 8, installing Edwin 
A. Coyle, newly appointed general agent. Anthony E. 
Veith and Ralph Lowenstein, co-general agents at St. 
Louis, were hosts to Mr. Behan and Mr. Fischer at the 
agency’s annual meeting on January 9. On January 11 
Mr. Behan visited J. Hawley Wilson, general agent at 
Oklahoma City, and his associates, and Mr. Fischer was 
guest of C. W. Reuling and K. E. Williamson, co-general 
agents at Peoria. 


The Monumental Life of Baltimore, Md., has established 
a separate unit to specialize in the supervision of ordinary 
business. The new department, made necessary by the 
growth in both the ordinary and industrial departments, 
will be in charge of Edwin C. Brockenbrough, who has 
been manager of the inspection department since 1931 
and who has been connected with the company since 1924. 
Harry Smyrk, for several years application inspector at 
Chicago, will succeed Mr. Brockenbrough in the inspection 
department. 


Further liberalization of the employees’ pension plan 
of the Western & Southern Life was announced January 1 
as a New Year’s gift to employees by Charles F. Williams, 
president of the company. 


The General Agents’ Association of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. held a five-day conference in 
Boston January 8 to 12, with seventy-four of its seventy- 
six members in attendance. Their meeting was expanded 
this year to give opportunity for wider consultation on 
agency management problems and a series of meetings 
with the home office staff. 


State meetings were held by the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co. recently at Columbus, Ohio, and Springfield, IIl. 
E. W. Welton, manager for Ohio, presided at the meeting 
held in Columbus, and C. E. Mitchell, Illinois manager, 
was in charge of the meeting at Springfield. The gather- 
ing of the Illinois men, known as the Illini tribe of Indians 
among the B. M. A. Sales organization, was a pow-wow 
celebration. 


The Sun Life Insurance Co. of America, Baltimore, has 
entered its fiftieth year and is planning numerous fea- 
tures to mark the anniversary. The actual birthday will 
be observed on June 5. 


The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., in cele- 
bration of its attainment early in 1939 of $1,000,000,000 
of insurance in force, held its annual convention in the 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla., January 8-11, instead 
of holding sectional meetings in various parts of the 
country. 


from his facile pen; he has served on a number of com- 
mittees and on the staff of the Bulletin and at present 
is co-chairman of the education committee. For two 
years, incidentally, he has leaned a bit on the thespian 
motif, having taken part in gridiron shows of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New York. Mr. Haas 
is married, lives in Jamaica and is a thirty-second 
degree Mason and Shriner, Kismet Temple, Brooklyn. 
He succeeds as Brooklyn manager for the Charles B. 
Knight Agency, Robert F. Pennell, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of a new territory covering Suffolk 
and Nassau Counties. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has transferred Lee 
G. Brunner as manager of the North Philadelphia office 
to the Syracuse, N. Y., office of the company and Edward 
L. Connors from Syracuse to the company’s branch office 
in Paterson, N. J. 

Mahlon B. Simon, well-known life insurance man in 
Philadelphia, became assistant manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch office of the Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Co. on January 2. Martin W. Lammers, C.L.U., is 
manager of the agency, which is in the Lincoln-Liberty 
Building. 

Theodore L. Fowler, former assistant manager in the 
Philadelphia office of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed district supervisor in the home office 
agency department of the company. 

Willis J. Milner, C.L.U., has been named manager for 














the Georgia Ordinary agency department of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
He succeeds Oscar J. Coe. 

Richard L. Hubbard has been appointed supervisor of 
the Delaware and Eastern Shore territory of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life under Maynard S. Alexander, manager of the 
company’s Wilmington office. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Home 
Security Life Insurance Co. of Durham, N. C., on Decem. 
ber 16, Bascom Baynes, executive vice-president since 
1937, was elected president, succeeding George Watts 
Hill, who was elected chairman of the board. 

Douglas Custis, for twenty-two years associated with 
the Mutual Life of New York, has been appointed map. 
ager of the Cleveland office of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 

E. A. Crawford, formerly assistant vice-president of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been named vice- 
president as of December 29. 
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The Lutual Benefit Life Insurence Company 
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, Deer Sirs: 


When my husbend died eight yeers ago, it 
my mind whether I could keep my femily of four children 


together 
at the time caused me to try to keep the femily intact. 
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; Life Advertiser, official association 
ae . bulletin circulated monthly to all mem 
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Marks N. Y. A-H Meeting 


The 
New York held its first meeting of 
1940 on January 17, following a din- 
ner in the Colonial Room of the 
, George Washington Hotel, New York 
City. 

Officers elected at the November 16, 
1939, meeting were formally installed 
by John F. O’Loughlin, vice-president 
of the Royal Indemnity. These new- 
ly elected officers are: Wesley T. 
Hammer, Commercial Casualty, presi- 
dent; William C. Jeffrey, Ocean Acti- 
dent & Guarantee, William I. Baxter, 
Continental Casualty, and Irving ©. 
Kick, London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
vice-presidents; J. LeRoy Clark, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, secretary; M 
I. Gurian, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
treasurer, and James J. Farrell, 
Metropolitan Life, assistant treasurer. 

The New York Club has arranged 
for a series of outstanding speakers 
throughout the year and for its first 
meeting had as guest speaker Colond 
Adenio Gibson of the Chemical War- 
fare Division, 2nd Corps Area of the 
United States Army. 




























New Bulletin Feature 


A cross section of innovation and 
new ideas developed in life company 
agency magazines is now available # 
members of the Life Advertisers A* 
sociation through the columns of the 






















Under the title “Browsing Throug! 
Member Company Magazines,” this 
highly instructive feature is being 
handled by C. Sumner Davis, editor 
of publications for the Provide 
Mutual, and has received much favo 
able comment from LAA members, # 
is reported. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 






ANDOM comment—Talking with Colin MacKenzie 
i of the Northwestern National Life at Minneapolis 
about recent developments in aviation and hearing 
him heartily second the theory that plastic production 
of light ’planes may be the next step in the industry; 
provided the proper plastic can be found... . The work 










= done by the employees of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Life at St. Paul in the reconstruction and redressing of 

used dolls for the benefit of kiddies who otherwise 
“a would have no reason to believe in Santa Claus. Some 





of the outfits made by the girls for those dolls would 
do justice to a Paquin or an Adrian. . .. Turning a 
street corner in Des Moines, sliding on the ice and 
bumping straight into W. F. Winterble, agency super- 
intendent of the Bankers Life of Iowa. The new home 
office building of that company will probably be occu- 
pied by it early this year. ... Again meeting Thelma 
Shirley (she of screen and radio) and having her tell 
me that “Your insurance business certainly is getting 
a lot of newspaper publicity from Washington these 
days.” And wondering whether the comment was 
meant for a gag or not. ... Noting that Dr. John Nollen 
has been appointed by Herbert Hoover as head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund in Iowa. Dr. Nollen, who 
recently resigned from the presidency of Grinnell Col- 
lege, is the brother of Gerard Nollen, president of the 
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yt Bankers of Iowa; and of Henry Nollen, board chairman 
presi- of the Equitable of Iowa. . . . Hearing from Walter 
Ace Black, general agent of the John Hancock Mutual at 
axter, Omaha, that his brother Thad is breaking in nicely as 
ng ¢. a producer. Thad joined Walter in the agency about 
mnity, six months ago. He’s a University of Nebraska lad 
Clark, and if he wants a mark to shoot at in life insurance 
-y; M selling and organization he has only to use Walter’s 
ualty, record so far. ... Passing that big fishing tackle fac- 
arrell, tory in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and thinking that 
suref. it’s a heck of a long way to the opening of trout season. 
anged Also promising myself that, this Spring, I’ll take 
oakers advantage of the invitation of Vice-President Adams 
s first of the Wisconsin Life to throw a dry fly in that stream 
‘olond he raves about. . . . Looking over the swell job that 
War @ Jerry Prather, agency secretary of the American 
of the Mutual Life at Des Moines, has done in the promo- 
tional publicity of that company for January. The 

first month of the year is being celebrated in honor of 
Secretary George Wall, and the field men really “Roll 

Out the Barrel” for this popular officer. . . . Learning 
oa from Harry Nelson, of the Mutual Trust Life at Chi- 
mpany cago, that the Eastern department of the company is 
able t off to a fine start in that hotbed of competition—New 
rs As & York City. The department is headed by L. R. Lunoe, 
of the @ formerly of the Chicago home office, and was launched 
ciatio ® in 1939... . A company at Minneapolis, which has been 
] men an assessment organization thus far, is seriously con- 
sidering a revision into an old line mutual. The outfit 

hrougt is already on a legal reserve basis. If the directors 
7 this approve the change, the company will probably move 
being its home office to St. Paul. Decision will not definitely 
a be known until late in February. . . . Deciding that 
phen holidays may be holidays to some people but are just 
vert “other days” to a Field Editor. Also deciding that I 





like it! 














COMPANY CHANGES 


At the Travelers’ 55 John Street branch in New York 
City, the following changes have been made, effective 
January 1: Harry L. Hill and Robert R. Onderdonk have 
both been promoted to assistant managers of the life, 
accident and group departments. Clarence L. Clark, field 
assistant, has been given the title salary allotment super- 
visor; Ivan A. Van Bree, assistant district group super- 
visor, has been promoted to district group supervisor, and 
Robert A. Mahlstedt, Jr., field assistant, has become whole- 
sale supervisor. 

W. J. Williams, son of Charles F. Williams, president of 
the Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, has been 
named divisional director of the company for Northern 
Ohio and Michigan. He succeeds Samuel H. Smith, who 
is retiring because of illness after thirty-three years of 
continuous service with the company. 

Horace K. Corbin, executive vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co., was recently elected a director of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. J. Alfred Amer- 
man, associate general solicitor of the Prudential, was 
elected -third vice-president. Other appointments made 
were: Dr. P. V. Reinartz, medical supervisor to assistant 
medical director; Dr. H. B. Kirkland, medical supervisor 
to assistant medical director; Chauncey Scott to manager 
of Division I. 

Ralph C. Price, vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C., has announced the 
following changes in the company’s branch office man- 
agerial staff: J. A. Webster has been appointed manager 
of the Savannah, Ga., branch office. Mr. Webster was for- 
merly district manager for the company in High Point. 
The Jefferson Standard has opened a new branch office 
in Macon, Ga., and I. H. Gantt, formerly manager of 
the Savannah branch, has been named to take over the 
managerial duties of the Macon office. W. L. Davis has 
been appointed manager of the Knoxville, Tenn., branch 
office. Mr. Davis was formerly manager for the company 
at Chattanooga. J. L. Hutton has been appointed man- 
ager of the Nashville, Tenn., branch office. Mr. Hutton 
was formerly manager of the Knoxville, Tenn., branch. 

Retirement of Dr. Arthur C. Stokes, medical director of 
the Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, Neb., for more 
than thirty years, was announced recently by President 
J. W. Hughes. Dr. Stokes will be succeeded by Dr. James 
P. Donelan, of Los Angeles. Appointed to the board of 
directors of the Guarantee Mutual to complete the unex- 
pired term of Dr. Stokes is J. Frank Kinney, assistant 
secretary. 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. has appointed Henry 
E. Niles as superintendent of agencies. Mr. Niles’ first 
business position was at the Baltimore Life during his 
college vacations. For seven years, from 1923 to 1930, Mr. 
Niles was assistant manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. He and his wife have been consultants 
in management under the name of Henry E. Niles and 
M. C. H. Niles since 1931. They have numbered among 
their clients many life and casualty insurance companies 
in the United States and Canada. 

Henry H. Witten, of Akron, Ohio, and Elton R. Barber, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, have been appointed field assistants 
in the life, accident and group departments of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, branch office of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
F. B. Smith, assistant cashier of the Columbus, Ohio, 
branch, has been appointed cashier of that office and 
J. S. Kennon assistant cashier; both appointments were 
effective January 2. 

After forty consecutive years in the employ of the 
Union Central Life, Walter A. Rowe, a member of the 
company’s building and loan committee, retired January 1. 
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WAR RISKS 


(Concluded from page 9) 


which belongs to the state, covers 
all war risks even for those in the 
army and navy after the sixth 
month. Other companies give full 
coverage after six months for a 
restricted amount, charging a single 
extra of 2 to 3 per thousand on 
the excess. 

In England most companies issue 
policies after age 25 free of all re- 
strictions as to war, though a few 
industrial companies including the 
largest in the country, have a clause 
on all their policies excluding mili- 
tary and naval service in time of 
war. Many companies issue a “re- 
stricted” form of policy at the 
younger ages, normally below age 
25, which does not cover war ser- 
vice without payment of an extra 
premium. 


General Effects of War 

I will close this brief review with 
a cursory reference to some of the 
general effects that war may be 
expected to have on life insurance. 

There is an excellent discussion 
in Mr. Baldwin’s paper to the Actu- 
arial Society of the question of the 
size of contingency reserves re- 
quired to meet war hazards. He ex- 
plained that the measures sug- 
gested are based on past experience 
and may not work out in practice 
owing to the different conditions 
today. Mr. Pearce Shepherd pointed 
out that the accumulation of con- 
tingency reserves for this purpose 
in peace time would be quite diffi- 
cult and that the equity of such a 
procedure was questionable. He 
went on to mention that under par- 
ticipating policies the margins in 
premiums should be adequate to 
meet war losses and that on group 
business the company’s right to in- 
crease premiums each year gave 
considerable protection. 

It is interesting to look at the 
margins available in participating 
rates today. Taking seventeen large 
American companies, at age 25, 
duration five, the dividends on Or- 
dinary Life vary from $3.41 to 
$6.16 per thousand, the average 
being $4.46 per thousand. As re- 
gards business in force at outbreak 
of war, we saw from Mr. Baldwin’s 
investigation that the cost of war 
losses in the World War was about 
$1.50 per thousand, so the margins 
under present participating rates 
might be regarded as quite ample 
to meet any losses that can at pres- 
ent be foreseen. 

The situation under non-partici- 
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pating business is entirely differ- 
ent. In this case a large contin- 
gency reserve is essential for safety 
and Mr. Baldwin’s paper would in- 
dicate the necessity of a reserve 
of very roughly 2 per cent of the 
liabilities in a company with a 
mature portfolio of business having 
an average reserve of 300 per thou- 
sand. The younger the company, 
the shorter the average duration 
of the business, and the greater the 
proportion of low rate business, 


such as term and family income, 
the higher will be the percentages 
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of surplus to total assets requireg 
These considerations immediately 
bring up the question of the ability 
of a non-participating company to 
accumulate such a large surplus 
in peace time while still competing 
with participating business, apart 
altogether from the obvious diff. 
culty of persuading stockholders 
that the “war risk reserve” should 
not be disbursed as dividends. | 
may well be held that we should 
not permit the possibility of the 
tragedy of war to influence ow 
course of action in operating a non. 
participating business, but consi¢- 
erations such as these, involving 
the inherent security of such busi- 
ness, are bound to come to the mind 
of the insuring public sooner or 
later, if indeed they are not brought 
to the attention of the public by 
skillful salesman working for par. 
ticipating companies. Mr. E. 
Lever, one of the leading English 
actuaries, has recently questioned 
the soundness of non-participating 
business from another angle. He 
was concerned with the unpredicta- 
bility of interest rates, especially 
under modern conditions wher 
governments can and do contrd 
the money rates of the world, defy- 
ing the old economic laws. I am 
not saying that the days of non 
participating insurance are num 
bered—that would be a little pre 
mature; but it does seem that the 
indications are for increasing diff- 
culty in admininstering it and in 
competing with participating busi 
ness. I believe the trend in the fv 
ture will be more and more toward 
low participating rates on the scak 
of the so-called “preferred risk’ 
rates employed by many companie 
today. 

In the past, war time financid 
conditions have brought higher it 
terest rates, increased real estat 
values and higher prices for com 
mon stocks. There is no reasd 
to suppose that history will not & 
repeated. There have also bee 
large increases in commodity pricé 
which would benefit companie 
holding farms as the result of fore 
closed mortgages. If this country 
got into war on a large scale, infe 
tion would be almost inevitable ané 
this would result in an increase i 
operating expenses, combined wilt 
a decrease in business. Here is! 
sound argument for investment at 
a limited portion of the assets 2 
equities—perhaps a maximum © 
10 per cent. Unfortunately, 
laws of many states prohibit that 
There would also in all probabilil 
be substantial increases in taxation 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


UST at the moment business reports are negative 
a non-committal, but something more positive is 
likely soon. Both stock and commodity prices declined 
last week in a way not uncommon in mid-January, and 
a moderate pick-up may be expected shortly. The 
marked decline in public construction this year, owing 
to reduction of funds appropriated for that purpose, 
will of course have some depressive effect upon related 
lines of business. The present economy move in Con- 
gress is considered likely to have at least a chance of 
success, in dealing with the budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941; the estimate submitted by 
President Roosevelt set the total outlay at $8,400,000,- 
000, involving a deficit of $2,176,000,000 if no new 
taxes are imposed—but a 10 per cent surtax on incomes 
has been proposed. At present the chief economic dis- 
cussion at the Capitol is centering around the trade 
pact hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee; the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
expire on June 12 unless renewed as it was in 1937. 
So far reciprocal trade pacts have been negotiated with 
twenty-two countries in Latin America, Europe and 
the Near East, covering about 60 per cent of our 
foreign trade. 

RBAN real estate prices in this country rose 23 

per cent in 1939 over the 1938 level, and general 
market activity was 57 per cent greater, according to 
the thirty-fourth semi-annual survey of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, based on reports 
from 261 leading cities. Another increase for the year 
was that of 30 per cent (from 118,691 to 153,496) in 
the number of dwelling units built under the insured 
loan plan of the Federal Housing Administration. 


HIS week the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 

tion is holding its twenty-ninth annual convention 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, with thirty 
sessions spreading over five days and listening to 150 
speakers. Its keynote is “Fortify for ’40.” Life insur- 
ance agents, whose slogan might well be “Fortify for 
Future Fights,” may get valuable business education 


from its addresses. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
C ended January 6 and 13, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Jan. 6 Jan. 13 

Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 142.56 142.59 142.638 140.23 
30 rails 24.04 24.10 24.04 22.82 
100 stocks avn, Aen 107.05 107.06 105.01 
30 bonds ...... 87.87 88.15 88.10 87.38 


& 3 * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has 

been at 86 per cent of capacity for the past two 
weeks, The Iron Age estimates, forecasting increased 
buying by February, particularly from the automotive 
industry. 

* * * 

OTTON futures lost 13 to 38 points last week under 

reactionary trends in foreign cotton and domestic 
commodity markets. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The golden anniversary of the founding of the Southern 
Life & Health Insurance Co. of Birmingham is being 
observed this year in an agency campaign during the 
first eight months of the year which will culminate in 
an August convention trip to Washington and the New 
York World’s Fair. 

The ordinary and industrial departments of the Amer- 
ican National of Galveston will hold separate conventions 
this year, with G. S. McCarter, superintendent, in charge 
of the ordinary department convention at Galveston May 
9-11 and E. A. Rees, manager, in charge of the industrial 
meeting at Galveston June 5-8. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Production Clubs 
and Agency Managers of the Pacific National Life As- 
surance Co. of Salt Lake City was held January 12-13, 
with a reception and dinner dance at the Hotel Utah 
Roof Garden on January 12. 

New goal of Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen is the 
“Recruiters’ Club” just announced by the company. Sales- 
men who induce others to sell Bankers Life on a full- 
time basis will be candidates for membership in the 
new club. 

The Acme Life of Tulsa, Okla., has reinsured the busi- 
ness of the Mutual Life & Accident of Oklahoma City. 
The transfer of business, which amounted to $500,000, 
was effective December 31. 

. a 


DEATHS 


C. C. Slaughter, 61, president of the Southern Old Line 
Life of Dallas, Tex., died January 5. 

Dr. G. A. Van Wagenen, 94, medical director of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., for forty-four 
years, died at his home in Florida on January 3. 

S. F. Ukele, 67, a life general agent at Kansas City 
30 years and general agent of the Northwestern National, 
died January 7. 

O. W. Sorrels, 30, general agent at Beaumont, Tex., for 
the Republic National Life of Dallas, died January 4. 
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Supervision, Probe 
And the Bailey Case 


Home office executives of life com- 
panies and life agents joined with 
members of the New Jersey Bar 
Association last week in a meeting 
devoted largely to discussions of tax 
problems and the outlook for life in- 
surance regulation. Carrol M. Shanks, 
vice-president and general solicitor 
of the Prudential, reviewed the re- 
cent monopoly investigation activities 
of the government and discussed the 
probabilities of Federal regulatory 
measures; Samuel J. Foosaner, of 
Newark, talked on the subject of 
income taxes with regard to life in- 
surance proceeds and reviewed at 
some length the history of the Bailey 
case, while Louis J. Cohen, counsel 
of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance also had for 
his topic the activities of the congres- 
sional hearings on insurance company 
operation. 

Mr. Cohen remarked that the in- 
vestigation of the T.N.E.C. thus far 
has led merely to the conclusion that 
the chief criticism of the life com- 
panies lies in their wealth and big- 
ness, with the suggestion that some 
centralization of supervisory § au- 
thority is favored in Washington. 
Concerning this eventuality, he said: 

“Nothing has been brought to light 
to cast any reflection upon the 
honesty, integrity or even business 
acumen of the individuals who have 
controlled the affairs of such com- 
panies during the trying days of the 
past and even before.” He commented 
on the negligible losses experienced 
by policyholders in proportion to the 
total investments, saying: “No other 
class of institution even remotely 
approaches the record established.” 

Speaking of the problem of super- 
vision, Mr. Cohen expressed the con- 
viction that the present system is 
fundamentally sound and _ requires 
no drastic changes. “Perhaps here,” 
he declared, “more than in any other 
field, past experiences have brought 
the paternalism of the State into 
satisfactory balance with individual 
effort, so that neither requires any 
great further adjustment. Existing 
safeguards are adequate to prevent 
and correct abuse where it may exist. 

Federalization or Federal con- 
trol has no apparent advantage to 
offer not already possessed or possi- 
ble under State control.” 

Describing the Bailey case, as not 
just another matter of tax litigation, 
but as one of the most important 
cases ever handed down pertaining 
to the taxation of life insurance pro- 
ceeds, Samuel J. Foosaner expressed 
the opinion that, despite the modified 


decision of the Court of Claims, the 
whole question of whether or not life 
insurance proceeds in excess of $40, 
000, payable to named beneficiaries 
under policies in which legal inci- 
dents of ownership have been re. 
nounced, has_ been _ treacherously 
dangling in air. 

It will be recalled that last Spring 
the Courts of Claims decision in this 
case upset the commonly accepted 
interpretation of law in such in. 
stances, ruling that even though 
incidences of ownership had beep 
renounced in favor of the named 
beneficiary, the proceeds in excess of 
$40,000 would have to be taxed as 
part of the gross estate in Federal 
estate returns. This case was later 
reopened and new evidence heard, in- 
cluding proof that premiums had 
been paid by the beneficiary, and the 
previous decision was reversed. Pre- 
viously, as stated, life underwriters 
were generally agreed that such 
funds were exempt when otherwise 
qualifying as above indicated, re- 
gardless of who paid the premiums 
on the policy. 






























Southern Roundtable to 


Meet in New Orleans 

The Southern Roundtable of the 
Life Advertisers Association will hold 
their 1940 annual meeting in New 
Orleans on April 11-12, according to 
John M. Ehle, Imperial Life of North 
Carolina, chairman. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association, headed by Carl 
Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life, 
president, will hold an executive con- 
mittee meeting one day prior to the 
roundtable convention which they will 
attend. 


Neutrality Act 


Restricts Investments 


That the neutrality act might prove 
embarrassing to American insurance 
companies operating in Canada is 4 
deduction that could be drawn from a 
recent ruling by Secretary Hull when 
asked for an opinion by Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut. Mr. Blackall had been 
questioned on the right of United 
States insurance companies to sub 
scribe to the new Canadian loan. Set- 
retary Hull’s reply was: 

“No person in the United States 
can purchase, sell or exchange bonds 
or other obligations of a belligerent 
government issued after the procls 
mation of the President as of Nov. 4 
1939. The term ‘person’ under that 
law is defined to include a partner, # 
company, an association or a corport 
tion as well as a natural person.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


NE of the best year end reviews of life insurance 

for the year 1939 is in the Boston News Bureau 
of January 3. The author is Willis Hatfield Hazard, 
Ph. D., of the New England Mutual Life. It seems to 
me that Doctor Hazard has a quality that many spokes- 
men for insurance lack. That is the ability to write 
simply and interestingly about life insurance. Since Dr. 
Hazard has spent a goodly portion of his life in speaking 
and writing about life insurance this faculty has accom- 
plished immeasurable beneficial results for the business. 


SIDE from the interesting figures that the article 
contains there are two paragraphs that I would 

like to cite merely to give two reasons why so many 
people enthuse when the name of the editor of the New 
England Pilot is mentioned. The first is a sincere tribute 
to agents. In commenting upon the fact that two-thirds 
of all the life insurance in the world has been sold in the 
United States and Canada, Dr. Hazard says, “This is a 
tribute to the competent and persevering work of the life 
insurance agents of the two countries, for without their 
labors life insurance service would be extremely limited.” 


HE second reference is to the men who guide and 
guard the life insurance companies. The year 1939 
was considered by some an open season to belittle life 


company executives and it was pleasing to read Doctor 
Hazard when he said, “The guardianship of funds amount- 
ing to nearly thirty billions of dollars is a gigantic 
responsibility, the discharge of which is possible solely 
through paying the price of eternal vigilance. This vigi- 
lance is exercised by men who qualify as among the best 
financial experts the country affords. The result of this 
supervision, which entails unremitting attention to every 
single investment in the portfolios, is so effective that it 
has earned nation-wide recognition and acclaim.” I saw 
Dr. Hazard recently in Boston and he told me an experi- 
ence of a New England Mutual general agent that I 
think is worth retelling. It illustrates the point that an 
agent consciously or unconsciously is always selling him- 
self and the chap who builds a local reputation will 
sooner or later cash in on it. 


N unknown visitor was ushered into the general 
agent’s office and immediately announced his desire 
to buy $50,000 worth of straight life. After the issue, and 
the agent had begun to function normally again, he asked 
the assured why he had chosen his particular office to 
apply for the insurance. The story was brief. The pros- 
pect had consulted with a garage-owning son before he 
made a move. The son had recommended that particular 
general agent. The son didn’t know the name of the 
company the agent represented but he decided that the 
company would be all right because he considered the 
agent a good business man. Pressed further, the son 
explained that he had six insurance men storing cars and 
buying gas from him, all had charge accounts but only one 
of them ever paid his bills promptly when rendered. A 
minor matter to most of us it resulted in a $50,000 policy 
on a silver platter to the agent. 

















WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Amount 

Invested 
Week 

Ending Invest- 
Dec. 15 ment 
$391,102 4.77 
2,793,142 34.04 


"$3,184,244 «38.81 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Loans 


On Farm Property 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 


-08 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Dec. 22 
$366,981 
4,435,418 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 


Per Cent 
to 


Total 
Invest- Ending 
ment Dec. 29 
2.18 $445,718 
26.29 6,547,871 





$4,802,399 


$28,000 


28.47 ” $6,998,589 


$25,000 





-08 


7.75 


$28,000 


$3,911,401 


$25,000 


$5,328,580 





7.75 


Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
is of Other Foreign Governments... 


State, County, Municipal 3,330,704 


$3,911,401 


$500,000 


6,512,788 





$4,315,429 


$4,958,193 
61,250 
3,184,244 


$8,203,687 


60.44 
-75 
38.81 
100.00 





$7,012,788 


$1,110,000 
2,728 
$1,112,728 
$12,068,189 


2,728 


4,802,399 


$5,328,580 


$500,000 


$151,875 
$151,875 
$8,180,050 
151,875 
6,993,589 





$16,867,316 


$15,325,514 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 
2.91 
42.72 


45.63 


53.38 
-99 
45.63 


100.00 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Jan. 6 
$398,777 
3,078,852 


Per Cent 
to 


Total 
Invest- 
ment 
7.60 
58.69 





$3,477,629 


$331,225 


66.29 


6.31 





$331,225 


$816,523 


$609,805 


6.31 





$609,805 


$11,000 


$11,000 


$1,768,553 
3,477,629 


21 


21 


33.71 


66.29 





$5,246,182 


100.00 
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With The Editors 


Theory—And Fact 


VER since the New Deal 

started its spending policy 
along with its regime, its protag- 
onists have stated over and over 
again that the government must 
spend to support the jobless; 
that the government must do so 
because business has failed to do 
so; that as soon as business will 
remember its time-honored obli- 
gation to provide work for all 
that are willing and able to work, 
the government will step out of 
its Santa Claus boots and aban- 
don the spending policy. This 
has been the steady accompani- 
ment to a crescendo of expendi- 
ture which by now has passed 
the forty-five billion mark. 

But suppose that the basic as- 
sumption is wrong? Even if 
business is going at top speed, 
there may be factors which do 
not favor the employment of 
many men. More than likely, an 
employer will not be able to meet 
the competition if he leans heav- 
ily on man, instead of on ma- 
chine power. In fact, it is a 
well-established theory that the 
expansion of industrial, or for 
that matter, commercial activity, 
does not provide anything like 
proportionate employment. If 
the theory is true—and it has yet 
to undergo its final and conclu- 
sive test—it is up to the govern- 
ment not only to provide relief 
but to investigate the changed 
position of business with regard 
to its ability to give jobs. 

It is interesting to note that 
the government does not seem 
to have outdone itself in any 
such effort. On the contrary, 
it is apparently willing to con- 
tinue relief, to accuse business, 








MUTUAL INTERESTS 


In a report to the policyholders of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, President 
Bertrand J. Perry emphasized a truth of 
mutuality of interests between company 
and client which in itself should be suf- 
ficient to stress the common interests of 
company and client in the following 
words: 

"It is well to keep clearly in mind the 
significance of the word “Mutual.” As 
applied to your company it indicates a 
group of people who have banded to- 
gether for mutual protection against the 
hazard of death and the misfortune of 
old age dependency. It indicates a co- 
operative institution which belongs to its 
members. 

“Any circumstance which adversely af- 
fects your company, adversely affects 
your personal interests. Increasing cor- 
poration taxes and declining interest 
yields, which are the order of the day, 
may seem of remote concern to many 
of our policyholders. But in the final 
analysis these factors, as well as all 
other influences which interfere with nor- 
mal and reasonable operations, adversely 
affect the interests of every policyholder 
and beneficiary." 








and to merit the loyalty of a 
good many voters. This may be 
the political approach to the 
problem of unemployment; it is 
not the economic approach which 
originally started it. Hence, the 
government should not be sur- 
prised if the repercussions will 
not be of the economic prosperity 
variety but of a not altogether 
political character. 


Our Interests Abroad 


MERICA’S interest in Eu- 
rope is less than academic. 
One reason is her virtual eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency; another 
her unacquaintance with the in- 


tricate social and political pat- 
terns of the European continent; 
a third her indifference for artis- 
tic and cultural achievements; a 
fourth, that America is doing 
quite well by herself, thank you,” 

That this should be so, is an 
unfortunate thing. The future 
may have other plans in store, 
It so happened that America’s 
industrial coming - of - age coin-| 
cided with the birth of inter- 
national economics. Before the’ 
late eighties, there was no world 
economy to speak of. True, 
Great Britain had built an em- 
pire; so had France. But there” 
was no Germany disputing Brit- 
ish predominance on the North 
Sea; there was no Far Eastern 
power to speak of; there was no 
scrambling for export markets, 
no great struggling for raw ma- 
terial sources. Gold currency 


was taken for granted, and cred- 
its were as good as your reputa- 
tion and honesty. 

All this has changed. Hardly 
had Edison and Taylor and Ford 
made their appearance, then Eu- 
rope began to yearn for colonies 


and markets and fleets and brand- 
new industries. They got them, 
too. But as Europe’s scale went 
up and down, America felt the 
effect. During the World War 
she wriggled free from the 
strings of London bankers; af- 
terwards she was drawn into Eu- 
rope’s depression. After this 
present war she will be called 
upon to reconstruct Europe, for 
America will be the only coun- 
try capable of such tremendous ~ 
task. If Europe cannot be erased 
from the American book of rec 
ords, why not let this fact re 
flect in our foreign policy? 
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